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“INDIANLGIRL IN WHITE CEREMONIAL BLANKET” 


Painted by ROBERT HENRI 
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Indian Life in the 


Modern School Program 


By ANNE HOLpForpD, Supervisor, Wake County, North Carolina, Schools 


PUR Indian activity was begun carly in the 
year, but we found it rich enough in corre- 
lative values to cover eight months. Before 
the first day of school the teacher collected 
a number of Indian story books, some arrow- 
an Indian picture and a small tepee from 
The children found these 
A greater 


heads, 
last year’s sand table. 
in their room when they came to school. 
interest was created by the teacher telling her expe- 
riences while visiting the Indians in western North 
Carolina, in Old Mexico, Arizona, California and 


other western states. With a few suggestions, the 
class made a museum or group of shelves for Indian 
relics, wrote ‘‘Want Ads’”’ for Indian relics, and friendly 
letters to an Indian squaw in Washington, ‘“ Mourn- 
ing Dove.” 

The children were encouraged to notice daily 
the bulletin board, pictures and books in the room. 
We decided to look in papers and magazines at 
home for pictures and any available reading material 
about Indians. We planned a trip to 
the woods and Indian camp ground. 
Plans were made to collect pictures, 
poems and songs for a scrapbook. Each 
child was asked to keep a record of 
Indian books, Indian stories, poems and 
songs, and Indian names in North Car- 
olina in ‘Our Indian Notebook.”’ 

After receiving an invitation 
from the teacher, Chief Mad 
Wolf, Cheyenne Tribe, visited 
the children, telling them many 
interesting things about Indians. 

In order to systematize the 
activity, and make 
it of the greatest 
possible value in 
the regular course 
of study, the pu- 
pils were organized 
intotribes. Names 
were chosen for the 
tribes such as Cher- 
okee, Cheyenne, 
Sioux and Crow. 
Questions were 
asked to find lines 
of special interest 
for children to work 
on and to direct 
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careful study. A daily record was kept of facts 
learned about Indians. A systematic library method 
was used to get the most good from books, and carry 
interest for reading across to all members of the class. 
The class developed an original Indian play and 
presented it on the stage. 

Any attempt to carry out an activities unit such 
as this should be carefully checked for its stimulation 
of special learnings. We did this, as is shown in 
the following outline: 


GEOGRAPHY 


Location of Indians in North Carolina, Old Mex- 
ico, Arizona and New Mexico. “Types of country 
in which Indians live: plains, desert and mountains. 

A study of transportation on land and water; 
Indian means of traveling as compared with the 
modern means of travel. 

Use of North Carolina map. 

Location of North Carolina, finding north, east, 
south and west; finding bordering territories; 
locating place names of Indian origin, as Ro- 
anoke Island, Manteo, Wanchese, Curituck, 
Cherokee, Nantahala, Cullowhee. 

Location of Salt Lake in finding means of 
obtaining salt. Indian trading, using furs, 
skins, beads, and wampum for money. 


HISTORY 


The personal appearance and char- 
acter of the Indian compared with the 
white people. 

Class studied these questions in re- 
lation to Thanksgiving: Who were the 
first Americans? 
Where did our fore- 
fathers come from? 
How did our fore- 
fathers reach 
America? Their 
relation to the In- 
dians. The first 
Thanksgiving. 

A sand-table rep- 
resentation of “‘The 
First Thanksgiv- 
ing.” A Thanks- 
giving chapel pro- 
gram planned by 
children, 
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History of Indian pottery: Kinds of clay, kinds 
of paint and means of obtaining it, methods of mak- 
ing pottery. Indian designs and their significance, 
methods of applying designs, and uses of Indian 
pottery. 

History of writing, using pictures as means of 
expression. Records were kept on skins, rocks, 
trees, notched sticks and wampum. Smoke signals, 
blanket signals, and trail marks were means of 
sending messages. 

History of fire, and Indian methods of procuring 
fire. 

Children collected rocks which produced fire. 
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ship by prayer, fasting, dance and song. The happy 
hunting ground is their heaven. The medicine 
man is their minister. 

Their chief is appointed by the tribe according 
to heredity or wealth. 

Changes have been made in the Indian homes, 
food and clothing. due to scarcity of game and animals. 


The government gave them new homes, food and 
clothing. 


CIVICS 


Indian organizations: 
The home: father, mother, children. 


SQUAWS WITH PAPOOSES IN THEIR CRADLES 


Indian calendar: 


January, Snow Moon. 
February, Hunger Moon. 
March, Wild-Goose Moon. 
April, Green-Grass Moon. 
May, Song Moon. 

June, Rose Moon. 

July, Thunder Moon. 
August, Green-Corn Moon. 


September, Hunting Moon. 
October, Ripe-Corn Moon. 
November, Ice Moon. 
December, Long-Night Moon. 


indians worship the Great Spirit, Nature (God, 
through nature), stars, moon and sun. They wor- 


The tribe: a group of families with an Indian 
Chief as their leader. ‘ 

The “tribe whipper’’ or police, whose duty it 
was to correct or punish rude children, sav- 
ing the parents that pain. 


An Indian Chief’s headdress is’ meaningful and 
very sacred, an appeal to the Great Spirit for com- 
forts and things necessary to preserve life on earth. 

Indians fought to protect the family and to avenge 
wrongs. The government today is protecting them, 
by providing an Indian officer to look after their 
welfare, by providing schools, nurses, doctors, through 
preserving their arts, and by making better laws 
to care for them. 


Physical training of the Indian: The body was 
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developed to endure hardships; ears were trained 
to catch sounds of the forest; eyes trained to dis- 
tinguish animals in the bushes. 


Indian foods: 


corn beans 
pumpkins nuts 
potatoes berries 
roots (wild) grapes 
fish deer 
turtles buffalo 
clams birds 
sap eggs 


The Indian methods of cooking and caring for 
their food were healthful, as well as the kinds of 
food they ate. 

In studying the different kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables as Indian foods, the class made them in clay. 
They collected pictures of each, classifying them 
on charts. 

In the study of clothing, we found that Indians 
dressed according to the climate in which they 
lived, using natural sources of material, as skins, 
furs, wool blankets. 

We played many Indian games: ball games, shoot- 
ing with bow and arrow, foot races, spinning tops 
and dancing. Other Indian games are ‘‘Running 
the Gauntlet,” ‘“‘Jack-rocks,” ‘“candy-pulling and 
nutting.’”’ The class made such Indian toys as: 
tops, stilts, slings, hatchets, bow and arrow, dolls 
of corn shucks, clay and wood. 

Indians were America’s first doctors. There are 
many Indians who make medicines of herbs today 
and get large returns for them. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY 


We made a field trip to the woods to enjoy the 
trees, birds and wild animals. We went to the 
Indian camp ground to hunt arrowheads, bits of 
pottery and interesting rocks. 

Among the trees, we studied the birch, pine, 
maple, hickory and oak; flowers, Indian lily, paint 
brush and sunflower; birds, owl, eagle, seagull, 
robin, woodpecker; animals, bear, reindeer, beaver 
and rabbit. 

From the Indians we learned where and when 
to find certain foods; the signs of change in weather; 
to tell direction by side of tree which had lightest 
bark and most branches. The children discovered 
that Indian designs originated from patterns of nature; 
their paints were made from juices of berries, roots, 
and colored soil. 

The class spent an afternoon camping in the woods 
as Indians, enjoying the pleasant outdoors. They 
set up a tepee, gathered wood and made a campfire, 
went hunting in woods and fields, coming back to 
an Indian meal cooked over the campfire. 
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COMPOSITION, WRITTEN 
ORAL, DRAMATICS 
Oral reports were given by individual children 
or by chairman of group, following the work period. 
Complete sentences were made about work, using 
words in their spelling list. 
Original stories were made by children, and best 
ones were used for chapel programs. 
“Want ads’’ were written asking for Indian mate- 
rial. 
After an easel painting was finished, the story 
of it was told to the class. 
Talks were given in assembly to advertise an In- 
dian play the class wrote, staged and produced. 
A story was composed by groups: 


AND 


Jishib’s Tiki-nayan (cradle) 

“Braxton made Jishib’s tiki-nayan. 

the frame from. wood and sticks. It is covered with 

a sack, and lined with moss. He wrapped Jishib 
in a fur blanket, and put him in his tiki-nayan.” 


He made 


These ‘‘Ads” were written by children and posted 
in each room: 
“Want Ad” 
Indian relics and pictures wanted by 2A grade. 


Below is a letter of thanks: 


Dear Fifth Grade, 
We thank you for the Indian relics and picture. 
2A Grade, 
Miss Anderson, Teacher. 


Children composed and wrote friendly letters. 


EXAMPLE: 
Knightdale, N. C., 
March 7, 1930. 
Dear Mourning Dove, 

I am a little girl in the second grade. My 
teacher read your letter to us, and I wanted to write 
to you. Do you know Chief Mad Wolf? He came 
to see us. He is going to send us an Indian blanket. 
I would like to hear from you. 

Your friend, 
STELL, 


Arithmetic were written about their 
work. We studied the Indian method of writing 
which was done in pictures. With dyes and other 
colors, the children wrote with sticks or brushes on 
skins and bark. 


DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Free-hand drawings were made on_ blackboard 
and easel of Indian homes, cradles, bowls, blankets 
and costumes. 

Original stories were drawn in picture writing. 

Easel paintings were made, illustrating Indian 
stories and different phases of the activity. These 
were filed in a large book called ‘‘Our Picture Book.” 
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The following articles were made in our unit of 
work: 


An Indian tepee was constructed of poles and 
burlap sacks large enough for children to play in. 
Drawings were made showing how Indians furnished 
the tepee. 

The tiki-nayan was made as told in a story recorded 
under ‘‘Composition.”’ 

Skin blankets were made from rabbit and squirrel 
skins. 

Canoes were made of birch bark and wood (dug- 
out). 

Looms were construc- 
ted of strips of wood. 
Upon these the children 
wove blankets and rugs, 
using strips of cloth. 
The white cloth was 
dyed brown with walnut 
hulls. 

The Indians’ need for 
dishes was a beginning 
of their art. Pictures 
of modern dishes were 
compared with those of 
Indian handcraft. The 
class made clay dishes, 
painted, designed and 
shellacked them for their 
mothers’ Christmas gift. 


Some Indian _ tools 

were made in class: 

hoe 

axe 

hatchet 

mortar and pestle 

hammer 

fishing tackle 

needles 

knives 


Indian weapons made 
in class: 
bow and arrow 
spear 7 
tomahawk 
boomerang knives 
Some of the musical instruments made were: 
tom-tom tambourine 
flute whistle 
rattles—gourd, shell, box 


Costumes were made in class by children: 

Warrior costume: beads, shirt, leggings, moc- 
casins and headdress. 

Squaw costume: dress (long, with sleeves), 
moccasins, headband. 

Dance costume (boy’s): leggings, beads, sleeve- 
less shirt, moccasins, headdress, and apron. 
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WEAVING A RUG IN INDIAN FASHION 


Girl’s costume: short, sleeveless dress, mocca- 
sins, headdress and beads. The dance dress 
was more colorful and elaborate than other 
costumes. Beads were made of clay and 
colored. 


Each child made a notebook, containing their 


bibliography. This included paper folding, pasting, 
sewing and designing. 


A large book was made to contain a collection 


of Indian pictures, outstanding pieces of work in 


drawing and language, 
poems, songs and other 
things of interest per- 
taining to this unit of 
work, 

After a careful study 
of Indian designs, we 
applied them to tepee, 
cradles, bowls, blankets, 
and costumes. 

Charts were made 
showing progress in 
transportation on land 
and water. 


MATHEMATICS 


In this unit of work, 
the class learned the use 
of the ruler, % inch, inch, 
foot and yard. 

One child taught the 
class to count from 1 to 
10 as Indians did. In- 
dians counted on fingers 
and objects. 4 and 7 
were sacred numbers. 
They used shells, skins 
and beads for money. 
Two colored beads were 
equal to one white bead. 


Wampum and _ beads 
were valued according 
to length. 


Children measured to 
find the aniount of ma- 
terial needed for costumes; cost of each child’s costume 
was found; problems were originated by children. 

EXAMPLE: We have 35 yards of brown cloth. 
It takes 14 yards for the squaw’s dresses. How 
many yards will be left? 


35 yds. 
— 14 yds. 
“21 yds. A. Dean 
The girls made 6 Indian suits. The boys made 7 
suits. How many suits did we make in all? 
7 
+ 6 
13 C. Ferrell 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Nursery School as a 


Training Center 


By. WiniFreED Harvey, Head Nursery School Teacher, Merrill-Palmer School 


HE fact that our nursery school is a practical 
laboratory in child care for so many students 
means that it must be, as far as we are able 
to make it, an ideal place for the growth and 
development of young children. We want 
students to see the normal child behaving normally, 
so that they may experience with the children the 
value of regularity, training and freedom, and realize 
the need for much sympathy and understanding in 
dealing with the children. In such a nursery school, 
therefore, there must be no suggestion of exploiting 
the children in the interests of training the students, 
since that would entirely defeat the aim of the school, 
which is to demonstrate 


freedom, informality and adaptability in everything 
that concerns the child’s interests, choice of play 
materials and activities. The daily program varies a 
good deal from day to day and from season to season. 
The outdoor period is always lengthened in fine 
weather or when a cértain play interest requires a 
longer time than usual. Indoor play time may be 
extended for certain children if there is a boat to 
nish at the workbench, a house “r a garage to 
omplete in the block play. There is no slavefy to 
routine in the nursery school, but a flexibility of 
activities and program wherever it seems desirable . 
in thd interests of a happy, enjoyable life. 


desirable methods of han- 
dling little children in close 
co-operation with their par- 
ents and with the aid of 
specialists in different but 
related fields. 

The first care of such a 
school, then, is to provide 
adequate physical ,condi- 
tions and care for the chil- 
dren. Before a child is en- 
rolled in the nursery school 
he is given a complete phys- 
ical examination and men- 
tal tests, to ensure that only 
normal children are admit- 
ted. In selecting children 
from the long waiting list, 
care is taken to select those 
who will as far as possible 
represent a cross-section of 


4 

The Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, 
founded in 1920 under the will of: Lizzie 
Merrill Palmer, is, by the terms of its endow- 
ment, a school for preparental and parental 
education. ‘I hold profoundly the conviction 
that the welfare of any community is divinely, 
and hence inseparably, dependent upon the 
quality of its, motherhood, and the spirit and 
character of its homes,’ said Mrs. Palmer. 

This explains the purpose of the Nursery 
School in the scheme of the Merrill-Palmer 
School for home-making. It is essentially a 
laboratory or training center where students, 
jifty at one time, recruited from American 
colleges and several foreign countries, may 
see and practice methods of child care. A better 
understanding of the factors affecting family 
relations, and more sympathetic and intelligent 
methods of bringing up children, thus result. 


One of the practices con- 
cerning which there are 
divergent points of view in 
different nursery schools is, 
should age groups be seg- 
regated? There are fifty 
children, ranging in age 
from 19 months to 5 years, 
enrolled in the Merrill- 
Palmer Nursery School. 
These children are placed 
in two separate groups, in 
different buildings, on the 
basis of age. The smaller 
group includes children from 
19 months to 3% years of 
age, and the larger group 
children ranging in age from 
2% to 3 and 5 years of age. 
Quite frequently we transfer 
a child from one group to 
another, and we find that 


the community, equal numbers of boys and girls, and 
an even age distribution. Inthis way we try to secure 
at the same time a rich environment for the children, 
a wider experience for the students, and a good dis- 
tribution for research. 

Each day on their arrival at the school the children 
are examined by a Board of Health nurse, and any 
child showing signs of indisposition or infection is 
excluded. As often as possible the school physician 
visits the nursery school later in the day, so that any 
child apparently developing a cold or infection can 
be observed and excluded or isolated from the others. 

The nursery school day is further planned!so that 
there may be regularity and routine where these are 
advisable for the physical needs of daily life, but 


by making such a change in the child’s environment 
and the age of his playmates we can often greatly 
influence his adjustment and development. 

However, from our experience with the two groups 
of children, we realize that as yét we know very 
little about the advisability of segregating children 
into age groups. How wise are we in keeping the 
younger babies by themselves in more quiet, calm 
surroundings, apparently better suited to their physi- 
cal development, and apart from the older children, 
who are more talkative, more active and more 
stimulating? Nature places children in | faimilies 
where children of different ages live together. We 
ourselves have realized that in several instances 
the younger children placed with the older group 
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have progressed more satisfactorily in motor ability, 
general activity, and language development than 
children of the same age who were placed with the 
younger group. 

For instance, B. B., aged 3, an only child, had been 
with the younger group of children. She was still 
talking baby talk—‘‘Betty do this.” She was not 
well trained in physical habits. She desired either 
to be a baby or to be grown up like her mother; 
she had no standards to stimulate her desire to be a 
growing girl. She was transferred to the older 
nursery group and an improvement was noticed at 
once. She was eager to join the play of children 
of her own age and older; she imitated the talk of 
the 4-year-olds; and she began to want to be inde- 
pendent and to do things for herself. 

On the other hand, W., 2% years old, was first 
placed with the older group of children. He proved 
to be somewhat dazed by their activity and was 
unable to join with them, but when he was placed 
in the younger group, where activities moved more 
slowly and the environment was more quiet, he 
was able to express himself with greater freedom, 
and seemed to feel more secure. 

An older child, we find, sometimes benefits from 
responsibility with the younger children. B., aged 
414, apparently had an unsatisfied sex interest. She 
wanted to take little boys away to corners and talk 
and play with them. She became unco-operative 
and deceitful. When B. was told that she was going 
to be allowed to be a helper with the younger children 
she rose to the occasion and was much interested. 
She was encouraged to help the little children in the 
toilet and thus had many opportunities to see and 


THIS BOY OF 19 MONTHS ENJOYS PUTTING TAGS INTO 
A PAINTED COFFEE CAN WITH A SLIT IN THE TOP 


learn about the anatomy of little boys. She assumed 
the responsibility of helping at meals. Her attitude 
changed, and she became co-operative and helpful. 

These are a few of the cases in our experience 
which make us very conscious that no one method 
or procedure suits all cases. There is need for 
variety and adaptability and open-mindedness in 
learning from experience with the children themselves 
instead of fitting the nursery school into a precon- 
ceived theory or procedure. 

One of our experiments in feeding the children 
during the nursery-school day may also be a point of 
difference and interest. 

In our early practice, the children were given 
orange or tomato juice with cod-liver oil at 9:15 
in the morning; a.large dinner at noon, consisting 


of a plate of measured food served from the kitchen, . 


meat and vegetables or egg and vegetables, a cup 
of milk, a sandwich of whole wheat bread filled with 
a raw vegetable, and dessert; and another glass of 
milk at 3:00 in the afternoon, when the children 
rose from their nap. The food given was planned 
to meet one-half the daily food requirement, by 
far the largest proportion of which was given at the 
noon meal. 

We found that the large meal at noon took so much 
time that the children tended to become restless and 
fatigued while eating it, some of the children lost 
interest in eating, and behavior problems began to 
arise. After a discussion with the staff specialists, 
we tried a change in procedure with the older group 
of children. We transferred the noon glass of milk 
to 10:30 in the morning and the noon sandwich to 
the afternoon lunch, when it was eaten with the glass 
of milk, thus decreasing the amount of food given 
at the midday meal. Contrary to what a good deal 
of theory against frequent feeding would lead us to 
expect, we found that the children ate more hungrily 
and happily when served more frequently, with less 
concentration of the food in one meal. 

Another point at which we differ from many nursery 
schools is that we keep our children until they are 
five years old, when they can enter the public school 
kindergarten. This means that we must provide 
adequate material and make provision in other ways 
for the 4 to 5 year olds. The children must have 
not only sufficient freedom, but also proper guidance, 
stimulation, and suggestion from the teacher. This is 
accomplished in part through group work, where 
play projects are discussed and developed, and ideas 
are given expression and form so that they can be 
more intelligently worked out by the children. 

Contrary to the views of some nursery schools, we 
find that, even from the time the children are three 
years old, a gathering together for a talk, a story, or 
a game is of great value. It helps to develop group 
thinking and feeling, and provides an opportunity 
for introducing material to the children in the ferm 
of stories, music, or ideas. Children as well as adults 
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need inspiration and suggestion from one another, 
and from the “grown-up,” to make use of in their 
own self-development. We therefore provide for 
some group work in which the teacher takes the 
initiative, always, of course, following the children’s 
interest and thought. No child is forced to join 
this group, and often children continue their own 
work aloné in a corner of the room. However, it is 
interesting to see how soon even the youngest children 
insist upon having this part of the regime each day 
and ask for ‘‘news time.’’ This part of the program, 
like all others, is continually subject to change, and 
may be omitted, lengthened, or shortened as the 
occasion seems to demand. 

The school has been greatly interested in study- 
ing the play interests of children, especially those 
of the little children, and in working out new types 
of play equipment to suit these early ages. What 
are the best kinds of dolls and the most attractive 
blocks, and what kind of new manipulative toys can 
we give to the youngest children? Some of the toys 
worked out with our children have been very suc- 
cessful. Of these one of the most interesting is the 
bag of ‘Jerry Blocks.’’ These blocks were suggested 
by some scrap wood that Jerry’s father brought home 
from his office. These simple pieces of wood, with 
two holes in them, together with clothes pegs supplied 
by Jerry’s mother, made a toy which has been a 
continual source of educational play both in Jerry’s 
home and in the nursery school. 

We have at the Merrill-Palmer School a staff of 
specialists, each of whom is in charge of some phase of 
the work in relatigh to the nursery school, the students, 
and research. In these fields, whether they relate 
to physical growth, mental growth, behavior, or 
educational methods, the staff specialists advise con- 
cerning the care of the children, both with the nursery 


THE TWO-YEAR-OLD LIKES TO HAMMER NAILS INTO 
A FIBER DOOR MAT 


school staff and the parents, instruct the resident 
students, and carry on special investigations to add 
to the knowledge on which our procedures in caring 
for the children are based. In all these matters, it 
is essential that the specialists be acquainted with 
nursery-school events and with the development of 
the nursery-school children. 

However, it sometimes becomes very difficult to 
keep the nursery-school laboratory in close connection 
with the class discussion. The unintentional drifting 
apart of laboratory experience and theoretical teach- 
ing, owing to the pressure of activities, has doubtless 
been encountered in other institutions. This diffi- 
culty the Merrill-Palmer School has tried, with con- 
siderable success, to solve by bringing the staff of 
specialists into the nursery school one morning a week 
to work as assistants with the children. One morn- 
ing each week, accordingly, psychologists, nutrition 
specialists, physician and parent-education specialists 
work with the children and so become familiar with 
them and follow their development. In this way 
the staff is able to relate much more effectively theory 
in class with the daily experience in the nursery 
school, and also to function better in an advisory 
capacity. 

How many adults should- there be in the nursery 
school at once? In many nursery schools great 
care is taken to safeguard children from the presence 
of too many adults, and students and observers are 
allowed only a very limited contact with the children. 
In the Merrill-Palmer School, the policy has always 
been to allow students to-come to the nursery school 
from the beginning Gftheir training. As many as 
eight students are schéduled each day in the nursery 
school, four observitg and therefore “‘sitting on the 
side lines,’’ and four acting as assistants and having 
actual contact with the children. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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SHIFTING GEARS 


By JoHN EveERARD DEMEYER 


HE August issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal had an article by Samuel 
Crowthers, entitled ‘“‘Educating for Leadership,” in which he explained 
Mr. Henry Ford’s ideas on education. That article is worthy of 
careful study by every educator, from the presidents of our universities down 
to the teachers in our kindergartens and nursery schools. Undoubtedly many 
teachers will disagree with Mr. Ford in respect to methods, but very few will 
have the temerity to disagree with the objects set forth. Mr. Ford’s criticism 
of modern education is unquestionably fair and we must admit has some basis 
infact. He is, in his own way, trying to solve some of the age-old problems in 
education just as he has sought to solve the engineering problems in his own 
business. 


It is true that one of the greatest wastes in our economic system is that 
long period of adjustment required by our graduates before they can demon- 
strate their right to leadership. Our present method is largely one of trial and 
error, and it is undoubtedly true that many never do find the place of greatest 
usefulness in society. 


Mr. Ford says: ‘I have been working out a system of education in the 
direction of having pupils use their eyes really to see with, so that their brains 
may make use of what they see, thus giving the opportunity for thinking from 
things instead of words.” Mr. Ford describes as useless, ideas that are not 
fruitful in experience and understanding and service. He says, “Of course, 
we all understand what is claimed for the mental gymnastic exercises of 
admittedly useless studies, but why not the mental gymnastics and the useful 
acquisition at the same time? It may not require the change of subjects so 
much as a change of approach.” 

Mr. Ford is trying to do for the older boys and girls what the founders of 
the kindergarten did for the little people. It has long been an axiom with 
kindergarten teachers that young minds should be trained through experiences, 
and all the equipment used in the kindergarten has been built with that idea 
in mind. That idea has permeated to a greater or lesser extent the primary 
grades. Itis only when we arrive at the point where formal education prepara- 
tory for high school and college begins that we seem to lose the courage of our 
convictions and allow ourselves to be swayed by traditions. Tradition is a 
wonderful thing in its proper place, but it must always be in the background. 
It gives perspective to the picture, but must never be the central figure. 
Our young people are given an abundance of theory which frequently has no 
relation to their experience. These young people are live, vigorous, rational, 
thinking beings, and unless our theories can have a definite relation to their 
experiences they will lose much of their effectiveness. 
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NATURE STUDY SHOULD DEVELOP A SPIRIT OF INQUIRY AND A DESIRE FOR TRUTH 


The Nature Study Spirit in Childhood | 


Knouledge: for his own best interests. 
Of many interesting and beautiful things in nature, c. 
especially those of the home garden, the city, woods d. 


J boys and girls. 


and fields of this locality; to 
learn their names, where and 
how they live, and what their 
use or injury to us may be 


directly or indirectly. 
for living things. 


This 
Certain 


studies in inorganic nature 
are also made. 


Habits: 
a. 


Of careful observation 
of birds and animals, 
flowers, trees, the sky 
and landscapes, so 
that the out-of-doors 
becomes an_inter- 
esting book which 
reading. 


Of planning, care, patience and diligence, in 
cultivating plants and raising animals. 

Of thinking in an effort to explain the ‘“‘how”’ and 
“why’”’ of natural phenomena, both of living and 


non-living things. 


We want them to attain: 


Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 


SNIHE question is still asked, ‘‘Why have a_ Aftitudes: 
SH course in nature study?” a. 
In our schools we have found such a course inquiry. 
| a help in realizing certain aims we have for our b. 


Of habitual interest in nature and a spirit of 


Of interest in and respect for the labors of 
scientists to discover the truths of nature and to 


help man to make the best possible use of nature 


In our presentation of the best methods of 
nature study in the public schools, the work in 
Portland, Oregon, is outstanding. Through a 
survey of existing courses, and the data obtain- 
able from the U. S. Forestry Service, local 
scientists, and available bibliographies, a com- 
mittee of Portland teachers planned a suggestive 
outline, the aim of which is to combine apprecia- 
tion with knowledge. 

Nature Study Committee: Bertha Abel, Mrs. 
Mary Burnett, Helen Coldwell, Helen Lewis, 
Judith Joy, Ruth Russell, B. A. Thaxter, 
Chairman. 


one never tires. of 


Of belief in conservation of natural resources. 
Of desire to contribute to the home life by hav- 


ing gardens. 


Appreciations: 


a. 


b. 


c. 
in literature, music and art. 


Of beauties in objects 
in the garden and the 
great outdoors, both 
large and small; beau- 
ties of form, texture 
and color, and beau- 
ties of sound. 
Of theinteresting facts 
revealed in studies of 
structure, function, 
relationships, adapta- 
tions, behaviors. 
Of referencesto nature 


d. Of the power and goodness of the Creator of the 


world; and of the privilege of living here. 


Our course of study is offered for the guidance of 
nature lessons in order to promote definiteness and 
continuity in the instruction, and to prevent too 
frequent repetition of some topics. 


If it is found 
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impossible to cover the topics assigned for any month, 


Some 
Teachers 
They are 


as a general rule use as many as possible. 
sample problems and activities are given. 
are free to alter these and add to them. 
merely suggestions for lesson helps. 

Some of the topics assigned to each grade were 
selected because certain selections in the basic readers 
dealt with the nature objects. As a rule it is good 
practice to correlate these, at least to use both the 
same week. Literature selections in both prose and 
poetry that relate to a nature topic should be fre- 
quently used. Thus we can help to emotionalize 
the facts, a very important factor in good nature 
study teaching. Some care at times needs to be 
taken to prevent accepting poetic fancy as fact. 

In all the studies of flowers, trees, birds and insects 
the teacher should keep before her the necessity of 
impressing the children with the ideal of helping to 
preserve all things beautiful or useful. 

Learnings and activities for the first two grades 
may be outlined as follows: 


A BEGINNING GROUP 
NOVEMBER 
PROBLEMS 

1. (a) How is the bluejay different from any other 
bird you have seen? 

(b) Why do we study the turkey in November? 

2. (a) How is a house canary different from the 
so-called wild canary? (Goldfinches, warblers, king- 
lets.) 

(b) Do all canaries sing? 

3. How can we have our narcissus bulbs bloom at 

Christmas time? 
ACTIVITIES 

1. (a) Find what the bluejays eat. 

(b) Compare wing and tail feathers. 

2. Have a canary in the room for a few days. 
Find how he cracks seeds. 

3. In connection with Thanksgiving have children 
mention things in nature that they like and for which 
they are thankful. 

4. Suggest to your pupils that they cultivate 
narcissus bulbs to give to their mothers at Christmas 
time. Bulbs may be planted by the middle of the 
month in a jelly glass three-fourths full of pebbles. 
Place the bulb down in the pebbles more than half- 
way. Pour in water until more than half the bulb is 
covered. Put away in the dark for a week. When 
brought out to light again keep the water up to the top 
of the pebbles. 


DECEMBER 
PROBLEMS 


1. What are the special markings of the junco? 
2. What food should be put out for the. different 
birds? 


3. To what domestic animal is the reindeer 
related ? 
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4. What kind of trees do we use for Christmas 
trees? 


5. What part of the cabbage do we eat? (Leaves.) 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Find out what the junco likes best on your 
feeding table. 

2. (a) Observe hoofs, head, mouth, teeth and hair 
of reindeer. 

(b) Show film—‘‘Wild Animals. of 

America.” 

3. Bring in some Douglas fir cones. 


North 


JANUARY 
PROBLEMS 
1. Are all Christmas trees alike? 
2. Why is it necessary to feed birds in winter? 
3. How is the sheep different from the reindeer? 
4. How does a turtle’s shell help him? 


ACTIVITIES 
1. _ Probably our Christmas trees were the Douglas 
fir or the white fir. You may have had a cedar. 
Find where they grow. There may be some near 
your school. 
2. Continue feeding the birds-and observe what 
food they like best. 
3. (a) Watch a turtle in the schoolroom. 
(b) Help care for a turtle in the schoolroom. 
(c) Discuss why the turtle needs a shell. 


FEBRUARY 
PROBLEMS 


1. Find out what the goldfish eat. 

2. What does your dog do? Such facts as the 
following may be talked about: How the dog eats and 
drinks. How it lets you know what it wants; how it 
hunts, plays and fights. 

3. How can we find the Big Dipper in the sky? 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Have a bow! of goldfish in the room for the 
children to observe. See how the fish swims when it 
moves its tail and other fins, how many finsit has, how 
the water passes through the mouth and out of the gills, 
whether or not it ever closes its eyes. 

2. (a) Some pupil might bring his dog to school so 
we all can learn about it. 

(b) See ‘‘The National Geographic Magazine’’ 

for March, 1919, for colored plates of dogs. 

3. Have someone point out the Big Dipper to you. 

4. Have a pupil bring some pussy-willows to 
school. 


MARCH 
PROBLEMS 

1. What becomes of frogs, toads, snakes, cater- 
pillars, moths, butterflies in winter? 

2. Name the first bird seen this month. 

3. Why does the rabbit hop instead of walk? 

4. What outdoor changes do you notice this 
month? 


| 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Observe the swelling buds, the blossoms and 
the unfolding leaves on our common deciduous trees. 

2. Have the children watch for the first butterfly, 
first bee, first fly and the first snake. Have them listen 
for the song of the first frog. 

3. Learn to tell the meadow lark by its song. 

4. Have some pupil bring his pet rabbit to school 
for a few days for observation. 


APRIL 
PROBLEMS 
1. (a) What wild flowers come earliest in the 
spring? 


(b) What are the first flowers to bloom in the 

garden? 

2. How can we distinguish carrots from beets or 
radishes? 

3. How does the sun help us? 

4. Why do we generally see humming birds 
around flowers? 

5. How did the squirrels spend the winter? 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Find an ant hill or an ant’s nest and watch the 
ants at work. 
2. Have the children continue to observe spring 
flowers as they appear. 
3. Have the pupils collect leaves of different kinds 
and make prints of them. 


MAY AND JUNE 
PROBLEMS 
1. Why are the bees so busy around flowers? 
2. Why are there more birds now than there were 
in December and January? 


3. Why should we not pick the wild flowers? 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Find out where some of our birds go in winter 
and why they come back to us in the spring. 
2. Make a list of the common spring wild flowers 
as they are brought in. 


3. Have the children watch for the returning birds 
and report when first seen. 


SEPTEMBER 
PROBLEMS 
1. (a) How do we know a robin when we see it? 
(b) Consider size, color, song, nesting ways and 

habitat. 

2. How are the caterpillars getting ready for 
winter? 

3. Why goldenrod flowers are massed along the 
stem. 

4. How seeds travel. 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Have children tell about birds in the nests they 
have seen during the summer. Gather old robins’ 


nests. 
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2. Gather caterpillars and watch them make their 
cocoons. 

3. Find where goldenrod grows. 

4. Make collection of seeds. 

5. Make collection of maple leaves of different 
sizes and colors. 


OCTOBER 
PROBLEMS 
1. Why do birds flock together in the fall? 
2. What are spiders doing in the fall? 
3. What does your cat do? 


Consider the life of the cat, what it eats, drinks, 
hunts, plays, how it protects itself from enemies. 


4. How can we tell a pumpkin from a squash? 
5. How are willow leaves different from maple 
leaves? Notice the stipules and buds. 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Watch and listen for flocks of geese going south. 
2. (a) Notice different kinds of spider webs. 
(b) Gather spiders and egg sacks. 
Have some pupil bring a cat to school. 
(a) Make a jack-o’-lantern. 
(b) Notice how seeds are arranged. 
(c) Save seeds for feeding station. 
5. Find some willow trees in your neighborhood. 
6. Find out if anything eats the snowberry. 


W 


ADVANCED GROUP 
NOVEMBER 
PROBLEMS 

1. Consider kinds of cows, especially Holstein and 
Jersey; how are cows milked; what they eat; cud 
chewing; nature of the feet; running and swimming 
ability; uses for milk, food, farm labor. (See 
‘“‘National Geographic Magazine,’ December, 1925, 
for colored plates.) 

2. Why do they call the buffalo, camel, sheep and 
goat cousins of the cow? Their feet, legs, head, teeth, 
look much alike. Their bony skeletons are much 
alike. They are all cud chewers. 

Make special study of each; kinds, native country, 
uses to man. 

3. Find the Big Dipper, the Pointers and the North 
Star. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. (a) The children should strive to build up a 
friendly relationship with the stars and to look for 
their return each year in due season. 

(b) They should try to establish a personal 
association with the stars, birds and flowers and trees, 
to associate the frosty nights of winter and mighty 
Orion striding across the southern skies, to know that 
the juncos and Sirius leave us about the same time in 
the spring; to look for the splendor of Arcturus in the 
eastern skies with the blooming of the maples; and 
when the birds are gathering in flocks for the fall 
migration, to look for Capella in the northeast in the 
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evening (or as Miss McSkimmon said, ‘‘When Capella 
and her kids appear, it’s about time to go back to 
school after the summer vacation’’). These things 
are not learned as a lesson and require no technical 
knowledge but may lead to a desire for such knowl- 
edge. 

2. The Pointers in the Big Dipper or Great Bear 
point to the Polar Star. Note change of the position 
of the Big Dipper in the sky every few days. No 
matter what the time of year or month or day may be, 
the line through the two Pointers directs to the Pole 
Star, Polaris. This is always so and you can prove 
it at any time and every time you wish, by glancing 
up at the northern sky. The important thing is to 
learn to find the Dipper and Polaris quickly. The 
Dipper never changes its shape. Its stars always 
keep their places but the constellation, as a whole, 
moves around Polaris. The stars above Polaris 
move from right to left and the stars below Polaris 
move from left to right. By observation find out if 
the eastern stars move upward and the western stars 
downward. 

3. Find the things in nature that we should be 
thankful for. 


DECEMBER 
PROBLEMS 


1. What trees do we use for Christmas trees? 

2. What red flower is used for Christmas decora- 
tions? 

3. Why should we feed the birds during the 
winter? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Review feeding tables that we studied about 

in the first grade. 
Continue the feeding of birds during the winter 

months all through the school year. 

2. Review the study of the reindeer. 

3. Continue star study, as in November. 


JANUARY 
PROBLEMS 

1. What does the chickadee look like? What is 
his song; where may he be found? What kind of 
nest does he build? 

2. How does the porcupine live? What kind of 
coat does he wear? Is he a useful or harmful animal? 

3. What are the Pleiades and why are they often 
wrongly called the Little Dipper? 


ACTIVITIES 
1. It is very easy to get acquainted with the 
chickadee. By putting out bread crumbs or suet you 
can attract him to your yard and you may even 

succeed in getting him to take food from your hand. 

2. (a) Observe the porcupine in the City Park Zoo. 
(b) Find pictures of the porcupine in magazines 

like the ‘‘National Geographic.” 
.(c) Perhaps you can find in the City Hall 


Museum or curio stores, Indian clothing and moccasins 
decorated with porcupine quills. 

3. After you have found the Pleiades, watch them 
every evening when the sky is clear to see if they 
change their position. Six stars of the Pleiades are 
plainly visible, the seventh only to very good eyes. 
Try your eyes to see if they are sharp enough to see 
the seventh star. 

The cluster is also known as the ‘Seven Sisters.” 
Many mistakenly call this the Little Dipper. 

The Eskimos regard the Pleiades as a team of dogs in 
pursuit of a bear. 

Read Indian myths of the Pleiades; Proctor’s 
“Stories of Starland,’’ pages 160-166; Proctor’s 
“Half Hours with the Summer Stars,” pages 91-101; 
Griffith’s ‘Stars and Their Stories,’’ page 98. 

In January the Big Dipper is below and east of the 
North Star. The Dipper makes up part of the 
constellation known as the Great Bear. 

It is a curious fact that widely separated ancient 
races, like the Chaldeans and the American Indians, 
called the group by the same name, the Great Bear. 
Tell the Greek and Indian myths about the Great 
Bear. (See Proctor’s ‘Stories of Starland,’”’ page 117, 
and Griffith’s ‘‘Stars and Their Stories,”’ page 11, with 
a good picture on page 9; and Martin’s ‘‘The Friendly 
Stars,” page 24.) 

To test the keenness of your eyes, look for the tiny 
companion of the star next the end of the handle of the 
Dipper; its name, ‘‘Alcar,’’ means near one.” 
This star was used by the Arabs as a test of good 
eyesight and was familiarly known as ‘‘The Test.” 
Boy Scouts use it now as a test of good eyesight. 
FEBRUARY 

PROBLEMS 

1. (a) How does the catfish differ from the gold- 

fish in shape, color and attractiveness? 
(b) Does the catfish have scales? 

2. (a) Find out where the alder grows; how large 

it is; when it blooms; what kind of blossoms it has. 
(b) How do the alder, willow and hazel catkins 
differ? 

3. What does the sun do for the earth? 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Find out if there are any alder trees growing 
near your school building. 

2. Continue study of stars. 

3. Continue observations of turtle in  school- 
room if possible and learn what it will eat. Gather 
catkins from the trees mentioned above. Look espe- 
cially for the pretty little red or pink blossom of 
the hazel. 


MARCH 
PROBLEMS 
1. How do snails live? 
2. How many different kinds of birds have you 
seen in. your neighborhood? 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Bricks and Clay 
in hird-Grade 
Social Studies 


The Carroll County, 
Maryland, Public Schools 


MyrTLE ECKHARDT, Supervisor 
Elementary Grades 


| ORMERLY we thought that the child’s work 
| in the school was a preparation for life. We 
feel now that we know better, that a child’s 
A, | work in school is participation in real life. 
——<J If the child is a good child, the schoolroom 
life must be a good life, allowing for exercise in prac- 
tices that will build up within him habits, learnings, 
appreciations, attitudes, and ideals that make for 
whole-souled, intelligent, altruistic living. 

In no other course of study can the school allow 
for so much participation of this type as in the social 
studies. As the class studies children of other lands; 
their play, work, studying, living their lives of daily 
routine, as often similar as dissimilar, and portraying 
these activities in sand table, on poster, or in booklets, 
or living their customs in pantomime, there is built 
up in them an intelligent understanding of those 
not their kind, and a tolerance and sympathy which 
must ultimately end in a real world-wide community 
of interests and a brotherhood of man. 

An introduction to the study of man as a phase of 
social science may well be that of shelter. The 
universal need of a roof and walls, gradually leading 
to the making of permanent dwellings, gives an 
opportunity for a comparison of geographic distri- 
bution and human needs. The study may begin 
with the earliest use of clay by the Egyptians. The 
approach for making contact with child life may be 
a visit to a brick house under construction; the 
posting of a number of pictures showing different 
types of shelter and the steps in building; visiting a 
brickyard, and collecting samples of clay. 


A. ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BUILDINGS 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


I. Where the clay for the brick buildings was found. 


1. Climatic conditions suited for the use of bricks. 


Overflowing of the Nile. 
Scarcity of wood. 

Need for shelter. 

Long hot seasons; little rainfall. 
No winter. 


SHELTER IN ARABIA, SHOWING COSTUME, CHURN 
AND WEAVING 


Among recent surveys of the curriculum 
none has been more thorough or practical in 
result than that of the county-and town schools 
of Carroll County, Maryland. The survey 


began in 1923, and continued through 1929, 
the objective being a course of study applicable 
to the rural and the city school. 

This unit on shelter is inclusive, 
practical. 


timely and 


2. Appearance of buildings. 
a. How bricks were molded. 
(1) Mixed with straw and molded by hand. 
b. Construction of buildings. 
(1) Homes, pyramids. 


ACTIVITIES 
Chart—on which are kept children’s questions— 
kept throughout unit. 
Each question checked off as it is answered. 
Molding bricks from clay mixed with straw. 
Tested in rain to show what would happen to sun- 
dried bricks in our country. 
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OUTCOMES 
Habits and appreciations. 

1. Independent thinking. 

2. Making summaries. 

3. Closer observation of environment. 

4. Aconception of the change in the brick 
industry to meet the changing demands. 
Independent search for materials. 
Interdependence of occupations. 

7. An appreciation of the contribution of the 

ancient people. 
Egyptians handed down the art of brick- 

making. 
8. Asking questions intelligently. 
9. Sticking to the point. 

10. Growing concept of man’s improvement 
over primitive people shown by use of better, 
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more ornamental, and more elaborate building 
materials. 


B. ANCIENT BABYLONIAN BUILDINGS 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
I. Making of Babylonian bricks. 


1. Contrast with the Egyptian method. 
2. Brick walls around the cities. 
a. Invasion of barbarians. 
b. Burying of cities. 
c. Uncovering of ruins. 
(1) The story these bricks tell. 
(2) Proof of durability of brick. 


ACTIVITIES 
Building an Egyptian house of, clay. 
Drawing pictures of pyramids. Paper cutting. 


OUTCOMES 
1. Development of more 


attitudes 
toward modern building. 


intelligent 


2. Development of appreciations and respect for 


the work of the laboring classes. 


C. ADOBE HOUSES IN THE SOUTHWEST 


(Most of the Indians in our country live in the 
west on reservations.) 


SUBJECT- MATTER 
I. Pueblo Indians. 


1. Climatic conditions similar to Egypt and 
Babylonia. 
2. Building an adobe home. 

a. Home made of sun-dried brick and stones. 
The exterior plastered with a rough mud 
coating. Walls three feet or more in thick- 
ness. The roof is made by placing poles, 
branches, grass, and twigs over the walls 

and then giving it a coat- 
ing of mud. The roof is 
flat. As the population in- 
creases additions are made 
to the adobes. Some 
homes are one story high, 
some five or six. They 
are added to from genera- 
tion to‘ generation. When 
houses are more than one 
story high, they are built 
in terraces. Ladders are 
used in climbing from one 
story to another. 
b. Life among the 
Farming, 


Pueblos. 
their chief oc- 
cupation. Irrigation of 
their crops. As a result 
of American education the 
customs of the Pueblos 
are changing. 


II. Adobe churches. 


1. Spanish settlers built adobe churches in New 
Mexico. Why? 

They tried to copy the cathedral of their 
mother country. Would the quaint adobe 
churches resemble the cathedrals? Churches 
were used as places of refuge and safety. 
An old adobe church retains its influence 
after many hundred years at Trampas. 


ACTIVITIES 


Paper-cutting lesson on adobe homes. 

Drawing adobe homes. 

Find the home of the adobe Indians on the map. 
Build an adobe village on the sand table. 

Dress dolls like Pueblo Indians. 

Illustrated booklet kept throughout unit. 

Original drawings, cut-out pictures or pictures from 
books are used to show buildings. 
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OUTCOMES 
Skills. 
1. Working with clay. 
Measuring. 
Judging pictures to be used. 
Knowledge. 
1. Spelling. Vocabulary work. 
2. English. 
Letter writing. 
Outline of lessons. 
Original poems. 
Original plays. 
Oral English. 


3. 


D. MODERN METHODS OF MAKING 
BRICKS 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


I. Could we use sun-dried bricks in our country? 
Why? 


1. Contrast climate, temperature. Climate not 
suited for sun-dried bricks. Necessity for 
more durable bricks. 

2. Ancient methods of making bricks too slow 
for the increased demand. Why is there 
such a demand for bricks? 

Some uses of bricks. Homes, churches, 
schools, silos, stores, garages, fireplaces, 
chimneys, piers, walls, partitions, founda- 
tions. 

3. More brick buildings being constructed today. 

a. Fireproof. Brick will not catch fire. 

b. A sure means of checking fire. 

c. Bricks are cheaper. This includes the 
cost of house and upkeep. Brick house 
will not depreciate as quickly as wooden. 

d. Scarcity of lumber. 

e. Growth of cities. 


II. Why so few bricks were used in pioneer days. 


1. Country as a wilderness. Pioneers cleared 
away forests to settle, made homes of logs. 
Why? 

2. Other uses of lumber made a larger demand 
for it: buildings, ships, furniture, etc. 


Ili. Growing need for use of other materials in 
building besides lumber. 


1. Forest fires caused through carelessness. Mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of lumber destroyed 
each year by fire. 

Preservation of lumber supply. 

a. Most direct way to save lumber is to use 

only when necessary. 

b. Government forest reserves. 

(1) Furnish protection to the forest lands 
of the country. 

(2) To reforest old cut-over lands. 

(3) Reforest the three million acres logged 
every year. 


bo 
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3. There is a simple and direct way of saving 
lumber, by building more brick buildings. 
The need for a quicker output through 
machinery to supply the demand. 

ACTIVITIES 

Modern street buildings made of brick, illustrated 
by poster. Children cut out churches, homes, schools, 
garages, pavements, all of red paper and penciled with 
white ink. 

Dictionary kept throughout unit of new words 
learned. Children made dictionaries; lettered pages 
alphabetically. Wrote new words and meaning. 
Then used the new word in asentence. Drew pictures 
of words when possible. 

Build log cabins showing crude homes of pioneer 
days. 

Drawings of log cabins. 

Make a movie showing the development of shelter. 


OUTCOMES 
I. Geography. 
1. Climate conditions suited for types of shelter: 
2. Map study. 
3. Beginning concept concerning growing need 
for forest preservation. 
4. The value of the Nile in supplying mud. 
5. Use of irrigation. 


II. History. 


How Egyptians and Babylonians lived. 
How Pueblo Indians lived. 
3. Colonial type of shelter. 


do 


E. BRICKYARD 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


1. How the clay is obtained from the clay bank. 

2. Selecting the right kind of clay for bricks. If 
it contains too much sand, the bricks will not mold 
well; if too much alumina it will be weak; if too much 
iron it will lose its shape in burning; if too much lime, 
it will be flesh colored when burned. 

3. The use of the steam shovel and small cars on 
tracks for the transportation to the brickyard. 

4. The clay must be tempered—mixed with water, 
and let stand’ over night in a ‘“‘Soak Pit.”’ Next it 
goes through the pug mill, which mixes it with revolving 
knives. The clay is put into a mold for six bricks, 
then cut with the steel wires. The bricks are dried 
in tunnels with an even temperature. It takes 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours to get bricks ready 
for burning. 

5. Baking of bricks. 

What is a kiln? How is it made? How heated? 
Bricks must first bake slowly. Why? After forty 
to sixty hours heat becomes intense. This gives 
color to the bricks. Bricks are cooled gradually. 
Why? Bricks are baked according to what they 
are used for. 


| | 
| 
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6. Different kinds of bricks. 

a. Vitrified bricks are hard, used for pavements. 
Made of shale and stone and other hard materials. 

b. Pressed brick—have fine smooth surface used 
for buildings. Machines have turned out as many 
as one hundred thousand pressed bricks a day. 

c. Common brick—ordinary brick used for walls 
and partitions. These are the most commonly used. 

d. Ornamental bricks are used for fireplaces 
and other decorative purposes. These are beau- 
tifiully glazed and are much more expensive. 


ACTIVITIES 
Visit a clay bank. Bring to 
school samples of clay. Select 


right clay for bricks. 

Visit a brickyard. 

Illustrate on sand table: clay 
bank, steam shovel, cars, pug 
mill, drying tunnels, molds and 
kilns. 

Make molds of wood in which 
to make bricks. 

Molds were filled with clay, 
cut proper size with thin wire. 
Bricks were dried, then baked 
in furnace or ovens. 

Samples of different kinds of 
bricks brought to school. 

Make a fireplace of bricks. 

Fireplace illustrated by draw- 
ing. 

OUTCOMES 

I. Science. 

1. Effect of water on clay. 

2. Effect of water on 
bricks; power of bricks 
to absorb water. 

3. Principle of leaving air 
space between walls to 
prevent spreading of 
moisture. 

Stories — Book III — 
Elson Reader: ‘‘Why the Chimney was Kept 
Waiting’; “The Three Pigs.” 


F. CONSTRUCTION OF A BRICK HOME 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


I. The interdependence of workers in building a 
home. 


1. The architect—one who plans building. 


a. The contractor and his helpers, carpenters, 
bricklayers, plumbers, electricians, paper 
. hanger, plasterer, and painters. 


b. The part each plays in building the house. 
II. Building the house. 


CHILDHOOD 


IIT. 


1. The foundation. 


2. The walls. 


a. Allowance made for doors and windows. 


b. Two walls; 
plastering. 


air space. Use of laths and 


3.. Plumbing and wiring done before plastering. 


Why? 


Building a frame house. 


1. Process of building contrasted with brick 


house. 


Put 


SHELTER IN NORWAY. A PEASANT HOME 
FURNISHED BY GRADE FOUR 


List I 
vitrified 
kiln 
durable 
preserve 
climate 
ornamental 
gradually 
pressure 
pug mill 
knead 


ACTIVITIES 


Build a house of bricks that 
were molded by children. 

Steps in building the house 
illustrated by poster. 

Posters contrasting types of 
shelter in cold, temperate and 
hot lands. 

Build a. modern frame house. 


G. OTHER TYPES OF SHEL- 
TER USED TODAY 


1. Eskimo igloos, Indian 
tent, straw house of tropics, 
bamboo house of Japan. 

2. Log houses. 

3. Stucco house; 
houses made. 


stone 


ACTIVITIES 
Sand tables showing different 
types of shelter—igloo, tent, 
straw house, Japanese, log cabin, 
brick house, stucco and frame 
house. 


SEAT WoRK SUGGESTIONS 

For every word in List I there 
is a meaning in List II. Can 
you match them? 


List II 
weather, temperature 
hard 
to mix 
slowly 
lasting 
weight 
oven 
mixer 
to save 
decorative 


a line under the correct word, then put the 


number of that word in parenthesis. 


‘A kiln is a 
(1) tunnel 


(2) oven 


(3) house (4) box 


————( ) 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Developing a Love 
for Good Literature 


Minneapolis Public Schools, W. F. WEBSTER, Superintendent 


HE teacher can do somewhat more than 
provide an abundance of literary material. 
She can, though she must step warily, help 
to develop the critical faculties of her chil- 
dren. She does not develop appreciation, 
however, by having children tell why they like 
certain passages or stories. Such an experience, when 
it is not mere parroting, is frequently painful for the 
child and boring for the other children. Literary 
judgment is a difficult matter even for the trained 
adult; it calls into play such qualities as imagination, 
sense of humor, knowledge of style, and wide expe- 
rience in living. The teacher of young children can 
stimulate the development of imagination and a 
sense of humor; and to a lesser extent, perhaps, 
help them to acquire a feeling for good writing though 
they never discuss. the 
matter of style. Beyond 
this she cannot go. 

The development of im- 
agination is best illustrated 
in connection with the 
teaching of poetry but it 
enters quite as much, though 
in a different way, into the 
teaching of prose. It neces- 
sitates a linking of the 
child’s experience with 
that of the person in the 
story. In that part of ‘‘Heidi’’ where the little 
mountain-bred girl is unhappy in Klara’s home, 
the teacher needs only to ask, ‘‘Have you ever been 
homesick? Do you remember how you felt?’ to 
have the children enter completely into Heidi's 
experience. ‘‘Can you see the mountain as it looked 
the summer evening when Heidi returned to it? 
What do you see?’ ‘‘What would you do in Feter’s 
place when Klara came to the Alm to visit? Would 
you behave as he did?”’ In answering this type of 
question, the children who are reading become one 
with the children in the pages of the book. The 
stuff of imagination lies in every worth-while story, 
but it will elude the teacher who pursues it too 
relentlessly, probing for the why’s and wherefore’s, 
and striving earnestly to make the children under- 
stand it. 

The sense of humor is more easily exercised, 
though the problem of discrimination is always a 
difficult one. Picking out humorous passages and 
reading them for fun, deciding which are the most 


of pupils. 


The Minneapolis public schools, through the 
findings of their Instructional Research Depart- 
ment, are making reading in grades four, five 
and six a force for good in the recreational life 


The key thought of today is how to make 
education a constructive influence in the daily 
living of children. This article suggests using 
reading instruction for establishing better liter- 
ary taste in boys and girls. 


amusing, is a pleasant experience.. Sometimes the 
teacher herself will need to read the passages which 
contain the more subtle and quiet bits of humor. 

In the matter of style, the teacher may occasionally 
call attention to a sentence, a phrase, a whole para- 
graph, merely by saying: “I liked the way the writer 
said this. Let me read it to you again. Did you 
notice anything different about it?’ Again, she 
must be careful not to let her zeal carry her too far 
in this respect. A seemingly casual word now and 
then, a question asked at an opportune moment, 
a child praised for having observed some striking 
use of words—that is all that needs to be done. 
The point that must be kept in mind is that children’ 
can be led, but not forced, into appreciation. The 
teacher can only watch for her opportunity and make 
the most of it when it 
comes. 

The question of appre- 
ciation involves a consider- 
ation of the use of literature 
for the purpose of empha- 
sizing high ideals of 
character. The teacher 
must be skilful, indeed, if 
she would avoid the danger 
inherent in using stories 
and poems for emphasizing 
desirable character traits 
and attitudes. ‘‘In helping children to find idealistic 
literature, many teachers blunder into building lessons 
around analyses of particular virtues, a process in 
which children are actually encouraged to read books 
for the purpose of listing them under such headings as 
‘self-control,’ ‘industry,’ ‘perseverance,’ and ‘loyalty.’ 
Then follow discussions and committee reports, in 
which good literature may suffer mutilation for the 
sake of extracting from its pages quotations and defini- 
tions suitable for the inevitable ‘list of ideals’ to which 
‘contributions’ must be made.” * 

Such a proceeding is artificial and can have only 
artificial and superficial results. It is little better 
than the old-fashioned custom of writing a moral 
at the conclusion of a story. 

There is danger, too, in a didactic treatment of 
poetry for the purpose of character training. A 
poem may be forever robbed of its elusive charm 
by the heavy touch of the seeker after moral truths. 


1 Gardner and Ramsey: “A Handbook of Children’s Literature.” 
page 30. 
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Or the pupil may be led to admire as poetry that 
verse which is not truly poetry at all, but which, 
dealing sentimentally with the finest emotions of 
humanity, has a meretricious appeal for the undis- 
criminating reader. 

Nevertheless, there is ample opportunity for the 
teacher who would make her children conscious 
of desirable social traits and attitudes as they appear 
in the pages of a book or in the lines of a poem. 
But she must call attention to them casually, inform- 
ally, with no emphasis which will distract attention 
from the story itself. Children enjoy talking about 
the characters in a 
book just as they enjoy 
discussing real people; 
and in these discus- 
sions, which should 
always be_ informal, 
they will as_ truly 
evaluate conduct as if 
such evaluation were 
the main purpose of 
the discussion. 

In communities 
where children have 
little opportunity for 
the right kind of social 
intercourse, the teacher 
may avail herself of 
occasions as they arise 
in reading to make the 
children conscious of 
the amenities of life. 
In a lesson on 
‘Heidi,’ the teacher 
asks the children: 
“When you _ have 
guests, what do you 
do to make them 
comfortable?” The 
discussion centers 
around hospitality, and 
the interest in Heidi's 
treatment of her 
guests intensified. 
This is an informal 
but effective use of 
literature for the 
achievement of social 
standards. How far the teacher may go in accomplish- 
ing this purpose of recreational reading will depend 
upon her skill and tact in treating the material she has 
to deal with. Developing a love for good literature 
is her primary purpose. Character training enters, as 
in every school activity, but it must enter naturally in 
order to be most effective. 

The social studies offer a fertile field for extensive 
reading, both of fiction and non-fiction. In history, 
especially, there is much excellent fiction with a 


MORE 


BOOKS IN THE HOME! 
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basis of fact. The newer biographies, too, are 
written in an entertaining style. Children in the 
fifth and sixth grades will eagerly read purely factual 
material for fun when it is written so that they can 
read it easily. Their interest in such books as ‘“Comp- 
ton’s Encyclopedia’ and the ‘‘Book of Knowledge’”’ 
is evidence of their desire to read about facts. ‘‘They 
want these facts organized around problems large 
enough to give them room to think and imagine. 
We recognize this when we teach history by large 
problems. Even in third and fourth grades, children 
are planning projects they may not complete for a 
month or six weeks. 
They are building 
their city and pioneer 
communities, and they 
are making plays to 
show how boys and 
girls of earlier days 
lived.” 

In the field of geog- 
raphy there is a wealth 
of interesting fact and 
fiction. The stories of 
“Heidi” and ‘Lisbeth 
Longfrock”’ should lead 
to the reading of other 
books dealing with 
foreign lands. Such 
books as “Around the 
World in Eighty 
Days,” and ‘Adrift on 
an Ice Pan’”’ are good 
stories and should 
suggest comparison 
with incidents of 
modern airplane explo- 
ration and adventure. 
Then there are 
numerous well. written 
books on the children 
of other lands, and 
children are always 
curious about how 
their contemporaries 
in other countries 
live. 

A Minneapolis 
class, which’ had 

become interested in old American songs, added to 
their recreational reading such books as: 


Harris, ‘‘Uncle Remus and His Friends’’ 
Wiggins, ‘‘Life and Works of Paul Dunbar’”’ 
Washington, ‘‘Up from Slavery” 

Fleming, ‘‘Around the World in Folk Tales” 
Harris, Mr. Thimblefinger”’ 


1 Green, Jenny Lind: ‘‘Reading for Fun,” page 101. 
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Practically every school subject offers opportu- 
nities for wide reading—reading which will not only 
bring pleasure for leisure hours, but which will enrich 
the whole school experience. Thus, a history class, 
studying the western plains of the United States, 
read in recreational reading periods and outside 
of school, such books as the following’: 


Wister, Virginian’’ 

Hough, “Story of the Cowboy” 

Richards, ‘‘A Tenderfoot Bride’ 

Grinnell, Jack, ““The Young Ranchman’”’ 
Grinnell, Jack, ‘‘The Young Cowboy” 
Hagedorn, ‘“‘The Boy’s Life of Roosevelt”’ 
Hocker, “Story of an Indian Pony’”’ 
Wheeler, Rolt, ‘‘Boys’ Book of Cowboys” 
Roosevelt, ‘‘Ranch Life and Hunting Trail” 
Allan, ‘‘Allan’s Industrial Reader” 

Kellar, ‘‘Commercial and Industrial Geography” 
Doubleday, ‘Cattle Ranch to College’’ 
Roosevelt, “Stories of the Great West’”’ 
Sabin, ‘‘Bar-B Boys”’ 

Carpenter, ‘‘Carpenter’s North America”’ 


Similarly a geography class preparing a program 
on mardi gras, and becoming greatly interested 
in New Orleans, read, in their leisure time, in addition 
to material in several textbooks and encyclopedias, 
the following books’: 


Gordy, ‘‘Studies of Later American History”’ 
Brooks, “‘True Life of Abraham Lincoln” 
Lamprey, ‘‘Days of Commanders” 
Markham, ‘‘Real America in Romance” 
Burton, “A Story of the United States”’ 


While a recognized purpose of teaching literature 
has always been to have children carry with 
them from school into adult life a genuine love of 
poetry, it has been a purpose achieved only in the 
case of a pitifully small percentage of all those who 
have been subjected to various courses in literature. 
Rare, indeed, are the adults so fortunate as to count 
the reading of poetry as one of their chosen leisure 
activities. Nor has the poetry teaching of the past 
with its detailed analysis, study of meter, and whole- 
sale memorization of lines resulted to any extent in an 
ability to recognize beauty of form or thought. 
Even those whose judgment of prose is fairly sound 
too often limit their reading of poetry to the daily 
newspaper verse by a writer whose formula is as 
simple and easily recognized as that of the Alger 
books. Only as children are led to read ‘‘with the 
ear, with the imagination, and with the emotions’® 
will they develop a feeling for poetry which will 
make of their reading a living rather than a stulti- 


! Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, page 110. 

2 Ibid, page 112. 

8 Abbott, Allan: “The Reading of Poetry,” Improvement in the 
Teaching of Reading. City of Baltimore, Department of Education. 
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fying experience.. Here isat once the most difficult and 
most delightful responsibility of the teacher of reading. 

The teacher’s attitude toward poetry is, of course, 
a determining factor in the attitude her pupils will 
take toward it. If she has a genuine love and appre- 
ciation for poetry herself, she will scarcely make 
the mistakes which lead children to apathy or dislike. 
Morrison divides readers into three groups in regard 
to their acquired tastes; the first, those who have 
attained a genuine satisfaction in the best; the second, 
those who have no sense of real appreciation; and 
the third, those who have accepted a set of values 
in which they do not believe but which are symbolic 
of a certain cultural status.‘ Fortunate are the 
children whose teacher belongs in the first group! 
But if she honestly does not care for poetry, she may 
learn to enjoy it by reading for herself or with sym- 
pathetic friends. Her dislike has probably been 
engendered by her early training, and once she sets 
out to overcome it, she cannot fail to enjoy the expe- 
rience. The third group is more dangerous than the 
second. Children are quick to detect the shallow 
note in the mere pronouncement that a poem is a 
great piece of art, that it has been so regarded by 
critics and by generations of readers. They are 
equally quick to catch the light in a teacher’s eyes 
and the warmth in her voice when she begins the 
reading of a poem she loves. No need to tell the 
children this is a beautiful poem; they are feeling 
its beauty with her. Better, perhaps, the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of a teacher for a few simple 
poems and the sharing of that enthusiasm than 
the conscientious striving to present great poems 
which have no true appeal for her. 

In her preface to ‘Silver Pennies,’’ Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson says: ‘‘If a poem is worthy at all, 
it isn’t tough—it is frail and exquisite, a mood, 
a moment of sudden understanding, a cobweb which 
falls apart at a clumsy touch.’ The teacher who 
has this feeling about poetry will not require her 
class to memorize a given selection, and penalize 
by low marks or otherwise the child who fails in the 
exercise. Nor will she painstakingly search for 
“‘values’’ moral or literary. In other words, she 
will never “‘teach’’ a poem. She will prepare the 
way and then permit the poem to do what it will 
with the children. 

The wise teacher knows that each poetry situa- 
tion requires preparation in order that the atmosphere 
may be one of anticipation and the mood of the reader 
in harmony with the mood of the poem. The most 
important service she can render to the children 
is that of helping them share “with the poet the 
building of the poem.’” This sharing of experience 


4 Morrison, Henry C.: ‘“‘The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School.” 


5 Abbott, Allan: ‘‘The Reading of Poetry,” Improvement in the 
Teaching of Reading. City of Baltimore, Department of Education. 
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WEARING THE APRON SHE MADE, AND DOING 
THE DOLLS’ LAUNDRY 


HE kindergarten program gives the keynote 
for the harmonious progress of the entire 
primary grade course of study at the present 
time. We must realize that our new activities 
curriculum, our emphasis upon fine and 
applied arts and upon education through experience, 
all take their inspiration from kindergarten theory and 
practice. This thought has deep significance for those 
planning the kindergarten program; the _ subject- 
matter, learnings and the purpose back of the kinder- 
garten plan should be a preparation, a prophecy, for 
the work to come in the elementary school. We need 
to formulate our daily teaching, having in mind the 
child’s readiness for these future learnings. His 
kindergarten day should be purposefully active, a 
crystallizing of interests that emerge from the seasons, 
home and‘ community life, holidays, and his play 
instincts. The teacher’s part in such a kindergarten 
program is that of discovering and guiding the chil- 
dren’s activities, formulating from them those learn- 
ings which will facilitate the work of the next grade, 
and informing herself of whatever new has been written 
that will help her. 

Carrying on the previous instalment of this kinder- 
garten program, that which follows is suggestive for 
the season and the coming month. A careful balance 


By ESTHER FLETCHER, 


Western State Teachers College, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


is preserved between the projects and the education in 
natural and social science which result. The activities 
will overlap; others may be initiated. The program 
is still only a hint of kindergarten possibilities and a 
guide in organization of contacts and aims. 

The schools today are trying to bring to children 
those essential processes that form the basis of human 
comfort and happiness. Excursions to farm, dock 
and factory, with their accompanying learnings; 
handwork that illustrates the contribution of labor to 
humanity and the achievements of the architect, the 
builder and the merchant; a study of foodstuffs so far 
as source, culture and marketing are concerned; 
reproduction in the schoolroom of such primitive 
occupations as weaving, dyeing, candle-making, 
modeling pottery forms, and cooking are now recog- 
nized as important parts of the course of study. We 
feel that they contributed something of deep value in 
primitive life which has gone with the coming of the 
machine. For the child’s cultural training, he should 
be given an understanding of the part that nature and 
men have played in the growth of civilization. 

The kindergarten, since its beginnings, has recog- 
nized this basis of education. Studying sources of 
everyday things in the near-by countryside or in the 
neighborhood; weaving, sewing, modeling and con- 
structing whatever has been studied; looking at pic- 
tures and listening to stories of workers and work 
which is necessary for the subsistence of life; learning 
at the most impressionable period of all school life 
that none of us can live to himself but all are inter- 
dependent, these have been kindergarten procedures 
which we are at last finding in the activity curriculum 
of the primary grades. 

The kindergarten program for this season of the 
year is, thus, unusually concerned with reality, but 
reality in which there is a background of idealism in 
the thought of service and the wonders of the natural 
world, beside which the machine is but feeble. Weare 
leading the kindergarten child behind the scenes of 
everyday, with vision and a spirit of thankfulness. 


A Program for the 
Kindergarten Year 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


LEARNINGS IN NATURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ACTIVITIES 
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TIME: The week before Thanksgiving. 

PLACE: A colonial kitchen. 

THE PLAYERS: Taspy, a little girl. 
PATTY, the older sister. 
Joun, a brother. 
PETER, another brother. 
WETONAH, an Indian girl of 

Tabby’s age. 

WABEEK, Wetonah’s brother. 
MOTHER. 


COSTUMES: The children are dressed in sober 
grays, blues and browns. The girls wear little 
white caps, white aprons and buckles on their 
shoes. Their skirts nearly touch the floor. Tabby 
is much smaller than Patty. The boy wears collars 
and cuffs of white. Their shoe-buckles are larger 
than those worn by the girls. The making of large 
paper collars, cardboard buckles silvered with paint, 
and paper caps and aprons is a worth-while problem 
for the class. 

The Indian children wear either the regulation 
Indian play suits or brown denim, beaded, with 
head-bands of bright crepe-paper feathers. With- 
out a doubt good costumes add to the effectiveness 
of any play, and if it is practical these might be 
planned from actual photographs of old paintings 
found in museums and libraries. It is equally 
true that the mere suggestion of dress satisfies chil- 
dren. This play may be put on with very little 
trouble as to costuming. 


THE PLAY 


(The scene is laid in a Colonial kitchen. At the 
middle back of the stage is a large fireplace. Left of the 
fireplace is a small chair or hassock and a doll’s cradle 
patterned after an old-fashioned wooden cradle. At 
the right of the stage is a table with apples, bowls, 
raisins and knives upon it. TABBY is sitting in the 
little chair, a corncob doll on her lap. 

There is a window at the right of the fireplace with 
a curtain. The action takes place without the players 
looking toward this window.) 


TABBY (kissing her corncob doll fondly): You are 
my own dear baby. Your name is Constance, 
for that is the prettiest name I know. (She wraps a 
little shawl about Constance and begins to rock her 
in her arms.) WHush-a-by, hush-a-by. It is your 
bedtime, dear, and I will sing to you. (She sings a 
lullaby.) There, my baby is asleep. (PATTY enters, 
hiding something under her apron. TABBY puts 
fipger to her lips.) Sh, do not-wake my baby. Such 
a time as I have had getting her to sleep. (She 


Tabby’s Thanksgiving Doll 


By Resecca RIcE 


lays the doll down in the cradle not noticing that Patty 
is hiding something. Patty slips into a chair at 
the table, but keeps one hand in her lap.) 

Patty: I will be as quiet as a little gray mouse. 
I would not wake your baby for anything. Mother 
says it makes babies cross to wake them. 

(A dark hand moves the curtains apart as if someone 
were looking into the kitchen from the forest outside. 
There is a faint whistle like that of a bird. Patty 
Starts, and the hand is withdrawn.) 

TABBY: What was that? 

Patty: I don’t .know. Oh, here come Mother 
and John. That’s who it was. 

(MoTHER and JOHN enter at one side. 
crosses to table and sits down.) 

TABBY: Sh, do not wake my baby. 

MortHeErR: No, indeed. 

JOHN (rather loudly ani with all a boy's scorn): 
Pooh, 'tis nothing but a corncob, and even if it 
were a real puppet from old England, it could 
not go to sleep. Before I'd be so silly over an old 
puppet! What a baby you are! 

TABBY (nearly crying): I am.not a baby, John 


MOTHER 


Bradley. I am five vears old! And ‘tis not a 
silly puppet. ‘Tis my baby. Look, you have awak- 
ened her. (She takes Constance up and hugs her.) 


Joun: Of all the silly— 

MorHer: Hush, John. Let the child alone. You 
are too big to tease her so. Besides there is much 
work for all of us if we are to be ready for Thanks- 
giving. I have these apples to peel and pies to make. 
(She starts to peel apples.) Where is Peter? 

Joun: He took grain to the grist mill. He remem- 
bered that you said there was hardly enough flour 
in the barrel to make all the plum puddings and 
pies for Thanksgiving. 

Patty: I was with Peter when he went to the 
attic for nuts, and what do you suppose we found? 

JouN: I cannot guess. 

Patty: Some bad squirrels had come in through 
a small hole and had carried away a great many 
nuts. 

TABBY (coming close to her sister's side): Won't 
we have enough nuts for Thanksgiving? 

Patty: We will have all we want, for Peter 
followed Master Squirrel to his hollow tree and found 
even more nuts than had been stolen. 

MortuHer: Did he take them all? 

Patty: No, Mother. He said that they were 
the squirrel’s winter store, and without them he 
would starve. Peter said that he remembers how 
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hungry you were the first winter you came to live 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony although he was 
only a little boy then, and he wouldn’t make a squirrel 
suffer so. 

PETER (entering from the right and walking toward 
center of stage): Here is a bag of fine flour and here 
are the nuts for your cake, Mother. (TABBY goes 
to meet him and takes a handful of nuts.) Get out 
of that dish, Tabby Bradley. I did not crack those 
butternuts for little girls to eat. I cracked them 
for our Thanksgiving dinner. (He sits down at the 
table next to his mother.) 

Patty (rubbing her stomach): Mm, nice fruity 
pies and plum puddings. (She counts the pies on 
her fingers as she mentions them.) Mince pie, apple 
pie, squash pie and pumpkin pie, all criss-crossed 
with bars of crust. My, how busy our big brick 
oven will be from now until Thanksgiving. 

JOHN (sniffing): I like Thanksgiving. There are 
so many smells and tastes in the kitchen. (He 
walks over to the table and helps himself to a quarter 
of an apple, then brings one to TaBBy.) Who is 
going to stone raisins? 

Patty: Did anyone say raisins? It is my turn 
to stonethem because Tabby did it lasttime. (PATTY 
leans over and picks up a sticky mass of raisins from 
the table, eating a few; then she leans over and helps 
herself to a nut. PETER puts both hands over the nut 
bowl.) 

PETER: Mother, Patty is in the nuts now. 
won’t be one left for Thanksgiving dinner. 
girls are worse than the squirrels! 


There 
These 


(The window curtains part again and the face of 
an Indian boy appears. He reaches in as far as he 
dares, looking all about. Then he draws back, with 
a slight scratching sound as he climbs down.) 


Joun: What was that? 

PETER (going to window and looking out): Just 
the squirrel, John, who wants our nuts, I hear him 
scampering through the leaves. 

MOTHER (trying to hide her anxiety, as she also looks 
out of the window): Of course it was only a squirrel, 
children. How glad we shall be to have your father 
home from his hunting for Thanksgiving! 

Patty (holds up raisin): Here is a raisin for a 
good little girl. 

TABBY (going for the raisin): I am a good girl. 
And now I shall take Constance out for she needs 
some air. (She kneels down beside the cradle, wraps 
Constance up and starts for the door. Again the 
curtains flutter and the whistle sounds in the forest.) 

JoHn: Wait a bit, Tabby. I'll go with you. 
I’ve got to feed the pigs. (He gets pail.) Look, 
you can put your puppet on your back, Indian- 
wise, and I will hold your hand. 

TaBBy: Yes, I will hold your hand and give 
Constance a ride. (She puts the puppet in the shawl 
over her shoulder and they go off at the right.) 
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Patty (follows them to the door, something still 
hidden under her apron): I am glad Tabby is gone. 
Now I can finish the puppet I am making for her. 
(She takes a small rag doll from under her apron and 
sits down in the little chair where TasBy had been. 
She holds the doll up.) Look, don’t you think she 
has a pretty face? 

MOTHER (goes over to examine doll): It is a lovely 
puppet, and it was kind of you to make it for Tabby. 

Patty: I like to make puppets, but I am too 
old to play with them myself. I like its cunning 
little hood and apron. I stuffed the head with a 
bit of wool. Then I stretched a piece of white 
linen over the knob of wool and tied it tightly 
about the neck. : 

PETER: How did you make the face? 

Patty: I drew it on the linen with a piece of 
charcoal and went over the marks with the colored 
thread I use on my sampler. I made the face pink 
with the juice of berries. 

MorTHER: Let me see it, Patty. (PATTY carries 
the doll to her mother who examines it closely.) Those 
are nice little stitches. It pleases me when you 
take pains. It is almost finished, isn’t it? 

PATTY (going back to the seat near the cradle): 
There are only a few more stitches to sew this string 
in place. Look, now it is done. 

PETER: Tabby will be glad that you made the 
dress blue like her own new one. She likes the new 
one Mother spun, wove and made for her so well. 

Patty (cuddling doll): It was the prettiest shade of 
blue Mother ever made. I want my next dress the 
same color. Do you know, I am sorry this puppet is 
done. I have had such a good time making it. 

MorTHer: After Thanksgiving I will make you 
some cloth and let you stitch it into a dress for 
yourself. 

Patty: Oh, Mother! (She holds up her finger.) 
What is that? (A sound of crying is heard.) 

MorTHeER: It is Tabby crying. I wonder if she 
is hurt. Something serious must have happened. 
(TABBY’S voice is heard in loud wails. JOHN'S voice 
is heard before they enter.) 

Joun: Aw, Tabby, don’t cry. ‘Twould never 
have happened if I had been right there. (They 
enter. TABBY is digging her fists into her eyes while 
JOHN regards her,with sympathy.) 

MOTHER (going to TABBY and putting her arms 
about her): What is the matter, dear? Tell Mother. 

TaBBy: My baby, oh, my baby! 

Patty: What happened? Tell us, Tabby. (TABBY 
sobs something into the corner of her apron which no 
one understands.) 

MOTHER (to JOHN, who is beginning to rub his 
sleeve over his eyes): John, did you hurt your little 
sister? 

Joun: No. I didn’t do anything at all. I was 
in the barn getting food for the pig and Tabby was 
waiting outside for me. She screamed and I ran 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Good Times Logether 


By Nina B. Lamkin, Author ‘‘Good Times for All Times’ 


HE Thanksgiving Festival bears the univer- 
sal message of rejoicing over the harvest, 
gratitude for the bounties of nature. In 
almost every country we find some type 
of the Feast of the Ingathering. We there- 
fore have many sources from which to gather our 
material. We may celebrate with harvest-home 
ceremonials from different countries; we may recall 
the scenes of the first Thanksgiving on the bleak 
New England shore; or we may make the day a 
symbol of national rejoicing over the blessings of 
our American civilization today and a thanksgiving 
for home, for friends, for work and play and for the 
chance to serve. 

The three programs suggested here may be adapted 
for use in school assemblies in city or in rural areas. 


REJOICING OVER THE HARVEST 


This program might be interesting in a community 
where the children have varied national backgrounds 
or in a school in which, because of units of work 
in history and geography, the children throughout 
the grades are interested in the harvest festivals 
of several countries. 


1. A Song of Rejoicing.! 

2. The Greek Story of ‘‘Demeter and Persephone,” 
or, as it was called in Roman mythology, ‘Ceres 
and Proserpine.’ (This story should take about 
three minutes... It is told by a Roman maid, in 
costume.) 

3. A Tableau. Ceres and her maidens returning 
from the fields with arms full of grain. 

Music. During the picture, repeat, singing softly, 
the first verse of ‘‘Harvest Home.”’ 

4. “The Story of the Maize’’ from ‘‘Hiawatha.” 
Told by an Indian boy. This story should be cut 
to two or three minutes. 

5. A Tableau. Selected and arranged by the 
children from their study about Hiawatha. 

Music. An Indian melody played during the 
tableau. 

6. A Village Custom in France. A French maid, 


1“‘Harvest Home,” in “Twice 55 Community Songs,” the “‘New 
Green Book”; C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston. 


2 This may be found in many books of Greek and Roman mythology. 


in costume, tells about the villagers who gather 
grapes from the vines all over France and when the 
last of the vintage is gathered, rejoice and celebrate 
their thanksgiving by dancing the Vineyard Dance.’ 
(A group in French costume dance the Vineyard 
Dance.) 

7. A Village Custom in Italy. A boy or girl 
in Italian costume tells about a similar custom. 
When all the grapes are gathered there is great 
merrymaking as they rejoice together over the vin- 
tage. A group of Italian boys and girls dance 
the Tartantella.‘ 

8. A Message from Poland. A Polish boy or 
girl tells this story about the harvest time in Poland: 
The last woman found reaping in the fields -is 
wrapped in the last sheaf by her companions and 
is called the ‘‘Baba’”’ or the Woman.” She is 
carried to the farmhouse and sprinkled with water 
to insure rain for another year. She is carried out 
again and then the boys and girls gather about 
her and dance one of the Polish dances. 
“Cracoviac.”’® 

9. Song. ‘‘For the Beauty of the Earth.’ 

We might go on with stories of many more countries 
as they celebrate the Harvest Festival. There is 
a wealth of material for such programs to be found 
in “‘Folk Festivals and the Foreign Community” 
by Dorothy Gladys Spicer, Woman’s Press, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


For example, 


THANKSGIVING TIME 


1. Song. ‘Thanksgiving Day.’”’ 


This program is for the younger ones. The num- 
bers are suggestive of those which might be chosen 
from the work of the kindergarten and grades one 
to three. There will be inspiration in different 
units of work about how early people lived in America, 
home making, food getting and Colonial life. 


8 In ‘Folk Dance Music,” Burchenal and Crampton; G. Schirmer, 
New York City. 


4In “Folk Dances and Singing Games,” Elizabeth Burchenal; 
G. Schirmer, New York City. 


5In “Folk Dances from Old Homelands,’”’ Elizabeth Burchenal; 
G. Schirmer, New York City. 


6In “Twice 55 Community Songs,” the ‘‘New Brown Book’’; 
C. C. Birchard, Boston. 


7™“The Progressive Music Series,” Teachers’ Manual, Vol. 1; Silver 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


“INDIAN GIRL IN WHITE CEREMONIAL BLANKET” 


Painted by ROBERT HENRI, 1865-1929 


WA oh ORK quickly! The most vital things in the 
é look of a face endure for a moment only, 
ay! revealing the orchestration of the whole 

L J personality.”’ Thus Robert Henri advised 

his class at the Art Students League in 
New York City. And thus did he work himself, 
producing by this technic the overtones of every 
human mood. Sometimes it was the furtive look on 
the face of a small Mexican lad; sometimes the flash 
of a smile from the luminous eyes of a little girl, 
beneath a mass of tangled curls; sometimes the immo- 
bility of the Oriental. The symbolism of a race was 
expressed in the intense but fleeting moods which 


Robert Henri so successfully reproduced on his can- 
vases. 


Henri was born in Cincinnati, Ohio. When he was 
a boy in his teens he traveled through the west and 
southwest United States, steeping himself in the color 
and vivre of the Indian and Mexican civilizations. 
Their contrast to the middle-western culture, in which 
he was raised, delighted him and he thought at this 
time that his medium of self-expression would be his 
pen. He did begin writing a book which was never 
finished because he went to the Pennsylvania Academy 
at Philadelphia to study art. After two years there 
he crossed the water to Paris and worked in the Julian 
Academy and the Beaux Arts. The traditionalism of 
these schools was in contrast to his desire for individual 
expression and he went to the Louvre for relief. 
There, in the paintings of Rembrandt, Franz Hals and 
Velasquez, he found the inspiration which he sought. 
Thoroughly grounded in what he called the science of 
painting he set forth on an untrodden way to express 
what seemed to him the nobility and beauty of life, 
shining from the souls of people. ‘“‘His people’’ he 
called them. And he found that for which he sought, 
not only among the Mexicans and Indians of his own 
country who had so fired his early enthusiasm, but in 
the wandering Gypsy bands of Europe, at the fiestas 
of Spain and among the peasants of Holland and Ireland. 


After eight years of travel and painting he re- 
turned to the United States. For a short time he 
was a teacher at the New York School of Art, following 
William Chase, but his flair for independence both 
of life and in art was foreign to this organization and he 
shortly left it to establish the Henri School which 
stood for complete freedom of individual expression. 
It was Henri’s conviction that the work of the artist 
was of a piece with his soul; that such expression of 
personality could be labeled as “impressionistic,” 
‘‘classic’’ or ‘‘modernistic’’ seemed to him incredible. 
Associated with him in this thought were George 
Bellows, John Sloan and Eugene Speicher and through 


their leadership the Society of Independent Artists 
came into being. 

Robert Henri’s eminence as a teacher was second 
only to his fame as a painter. He had an extraor- 
dinary ability of stimulating ‘‘mental wakefulness” 
in his students; sometimes through calling their 
attention to an exquisite bit of poetry, sometimes 
through music. ‘‘The mind,” he said,‘‘is the approach 
to and from the soul.’’ And it was a sense of the 
individual’s approach to beauty which he aroused. 
In his notes for a lecture at the Art Students League, 
where he also taught, we find these suggestions to his 
pupils: ‘‘Put into your brush strokes direction, speed, 
fullness. Silk runs, is fluent, almost screams at times. 
Cloth is slower, thicker, heavier. Velvet is obscure, 
no brush strokes visible.”’ To a critic who questioned 
the customary lack of background in his studies he 
replied, ‘‘Either their background is clearly revealed in * 
their faces or they are not worth translating into art.”’ 

But to the black-eyed Indian maiden, wrapped in 
her white ceremonial blanket, which we reproduce for 
November picture study, Henri has given the back- 
ground of a rug, brilliant in its Indian pigments. In 
the girl’s ruddy face, framed by the whiteness 
of her hood, is reflected the traditional stolidity 
of her people: the nobility and truth of Henri’s 
‘“‘people."’ This painting was executed during the 
artist’s nomadic period, prior to the World War. 
It hangs today in the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington. 


Although Henri scorned art juries and their awards, 
he was nevertheless greatly honored by them and his 
canvases hang in all the important galleries in the 
United States. He is represented in the European 
galleries at the Luxembourg in Paris by a charming 
street scene called, “‘La Neige.’’ In this painting we 
are drawn away to Paris. It is late afternoon and 
the snow is slowly falling on the already whitened 
pavements and sidewalks. The beam of the street 
lamp is dimmed by the snow. Shoppers go silently 
home with their tea cakes under their arms. The 
quiet is broken only by the thud of hoofs and the 
crunch of wheels on the snow as a coach emerges 
from the dimness of the background. The meticulous 
care given to these details is in marked contrast to 
Henri’s better-known, broad, free technic in portraiture 
and represents an earlier era in his artistic development 
when his interest was chiefly in landscapes and 
marines. Among his outstanding canvases in Ameri- 
can galleries, the colorful ‘‘Spanish Gypsy”’ is in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York City and “Fi, 
The Portrait of a Boy,’’ hangs in the Minneapolis 
Museum of Art. 
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Art in Childhood 


New Art Interests for November 


By Louise D. TEssIN 


UCCESS is inspiring and a class producing 
successful work is capable of unlimited energy, 
courage and enthusiasm. The idea is, give 
the pupils not only problems that allow for 
reasonable success, but teach them the short- 
cuts and easiest methods for securing accurate, pleas- 
ing results. The thought put into a lesson should be 
the child’s own, but the guidance for the application 
should be directed carefully by the teacher, in order 
to train the talent the child possesses in the best 
manner possible. As teachers, it is not for us to 
dictate the idea and the children struggle to grasp and 
illustrate it to please us. It is for us to inspire, 
encourage and draw from the child the idea he has 
and try to understand him, then guide accordingly. 

To get away from the former dull color scales 
teaching the mixture of 
color tints and shades, split 
colors, and complimentaries, 
we have here an easy and 
delightful pattern upon 
which to try out our skill 
in color mixing. To be sure, 
it allows for only two or 
three tints, but for little 
children it is quite enough. 
As pupils develop and their eyes become trained 
for observing fine differences, other drills can be under- 
taken that call for a great variety of mixtures. 

The harvest patterns may be all free-hand repeti- 
tion of crayon-colored or painted parts, or they 
may be a problem in cut paper. The page of gifts, 
the sachet and notebook give us an early start on 
gift making for the coming Christmas season. 

The repeating border problem, using fish as a 
motif, is planned for simple and more advanced 
methods. It is interesting to see how delightfully 
this problem can be taught with success in all the 
grades. As a drawing and coloring lesson or a 
project in cut paper, it carries with it curiosity and 
interest in the study of fish, the kinds found in 
northern and southern waters. The work of Professor 
Beebe’s investigations of fish of very deep waters, and 
the recent fine photography of fish under water 
offer excellent topics for illustration and design. 


NOTE: 


you need advice. 


Have 


Miss Tessin is ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
She will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, 
age of pupils, and phase of subject on which 


Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


you ever seen the colored fish through the glass- 
bottom boats on a trip to the Catalina Islands? 
Do your pupils know about the beautiful fish of the 
Hawaiian Islands? Some, when in danger, expel a 
purple liquid that darkens the water and gives them a 
chance for escape; electric fish send off an electric 
shock when touched, and there are tiny, man-eating 
fish in some of the South American rivers. The 
study of fish is full of inspiration for reading, story- 
telling and for illustrating in pictorial and decorative 
design. 

As a project for a term’s art and study work it can 
develop into a very entertaining and educational 
undertaking. It may start out with the binding of a 
booklet or scrapbook. There will be a cover design 
and decorative lining to be made. This can be a 
lesson in simple stenciling 
or linoleum block printing. 
It may be a lesson in 
pasted paper cut-work. It 
may bea problem of painted 
black silhouettes of fish 
and seaweeds in a gay 
blue-green, yellow-green, or 
blue-violet background. 

Sheets of pasted illustra- 
tions can be bound into this book. The stories in 
the book may be written compositions of vacation 
or commercial fishing, with illustrations of lakes, 
rivers, mountains, meadows and rugged coast line. 
A splendid correlation can be carried out with geog- 
raphy, the study of types of people, dress, native 
architecture and styles of boats. 

We promised last month to have an inkwell problem 
in woodwork to go with the book-ends. The artist 
chose to have the ‘‘ducky’”’ inkwell for her desk, but 
feels that Dad, who is a business man, or Mother, who 
isn’t interested in ducks, would prefer one of the other 
designs. At any rate, it is a most handy and useful 
project, for it is also a pen and pencil holder. As a 
gift, an article should be both attractive and 
practical. 

Next month we promise more such problems that 
will please both friends and parents, and that can be 
made easily and at little cost. 
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THESE DESIGNS MAY BE 
DEVELOPED INTO BOOK ENDS 


3 


( 


REST FOR 
PEN HOLDER 
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INKSTANDJAND PENHOLDER IN WOODWORK 


SIDES MAY GE PAINTED 
BEFORE SCREWING 
TO BASE. 


CUT TWO OF EITHER 
DEsicN A, Bor C For 
SIDES OF INK STAND. 


BASE 3*S INCHES. 


CARVE SLIGHT 
DEPRESSION FOR INK 
BOTTLE OR INK WELL. 


SCREW SIDES TO BASE. 
SAND PAPER EDGES. 


PAINT WITH TUBE OIL 
COLORS AND FINISH 

WITH COAT OF WHITE 
SHELLAC. 


REST FOR 
PENHOLDER 


IF PAINTING tS DONE 
WITH ENAMEL COLORS 
NO SHELLAC FINISH 

1S NECESSARY. 


WHITE HOUSEHOLD 
ENAMEL MAY BE 
MIKED WITH TUGE OlL 
PAINTS FOR ALL COLORS 
DESIRED. 


PAINT ENOS ON BOTH 
SIDES. LINE BASE 
WITH FELT. 


LIGHT YELLOW 9 OIFFERENT TONES OF 
DEEP VYELLow GREEN YELLOW GREEN 
WHITE 10 DARK BLUE- ALSO BASE 
DARK BLUE GREEN | RED VIOLET 

ANO BASE _GREEN i2 LIGHTER RED VIOLET 
ORANGE YELLOW 

AND BASE_LIGHT Blue GREEN 


VERMILION 


REST FOR 
PEN HOLDER 


BORDERS IN FREE-HAND REPETITION 


A 


Tessiv 


Cut pattern for fish from folded paper 
and stencil three times across paper, 6” 
x 12”. Put small dot at point A on paper 
to mark beginning for next repeat when 
stenciling. Add fins, weeds, bubbles, in 
colored crayon. Complete one step at a 
time across border in free-hand method. 


All partsfor this problem may also be cut 
from folded colored paper and pasted into 
a repeating border. 
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Lovise 
TESSIN 


TINTED SEASIDE BORDERS 


In an effort to find new problems and 
methods for drills in color schemes and 
harmony scales, we suggest here a marine 
border. The inspiration for the kind of 
fish and coloring may be derived from 
stories about the Indians, the latter catch- 
ing fish, and burying them in the earth with 
corn planted in spring in order to make the 
corn grow better. It may illustrate life 
in the ocean the Pilgrims dared to cross 
when they came to America. It may be 
the climax to story-telling of fishing experi- 
ences on lakes, rivers, seashore, in the 
north or along the warm, southern coast 
of Florida and the Catalina Islands of 
California. Perhaps it is to portray a 
design of fish in a bowl at home, or at the 
aquarium. 


Plan the design in simple form on scratch 
paper 4 inches long. Be sure that opposite 
points are at an even height from the base 
in order to make an even repeating unit. 
Blacken the lines on the wrong side of 
design and trace on paper, 6” x 12’’, three 
times across. 


Paint the water in any chosen scheme of 
some definite notation as yellow-green, a 
deeper yellow-green and a green to which 
still more blue is added. The fish might 
be carried out in a notation of yellow, 
growing to deeper tones of orange-yellow. 


at 
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If the Mayflower border is to be carried out in cut paper, it 
would be advisable to trace an outline of the design upon the 
mounting paper first. Then from separate pieces of colored 
paper, cut the different parts and paste them in place on the 
mounting. Ropes may be added with tempera colors (water 
color) where opaqueness is desired. Sometimes a little white 
tempera mixed with color from the standard eight-color school 


paint boxes will give the right tone. Some effective color 
schemes are as follows: 


Light blue-gray sky; ship, blue silhouette; blue-green water, 
white foam. 


Sky, yellow-orange; sun, orange; ship and water, deep blue- 
violet; foam, light-blue. 


Blue sky; ship and waves, light blue-green; water, deep blue. 


Light-blue sky; cream sails; dull-red ship; 
water, blue. 


foam, white; 


Light violet sky; blue-green water; light yellow-green waves; 
light-yellow sails; boat, deep dull-red. 

The composition may be painted upon tinted paper in any 
scheme of tints and shades of one color, as—light-gray sky and 
foam, lighter-gray moon, black ship and water. The circle may 


represent the sun or moon, or be left entirely from the composi- 
tion. 
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GIFTS THAT ARE EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO MAKE 


COVER OF BOX OF DARNING 
COTTON 


MATCH BOX 


BLOTTER COKNER Geox, 


DISCARDED 

POWDER 

BOX CAN GE 


A UTILITY ROX 


ONE PIECE UPON ANOTHER, FOLD PIECES ALONG EDGES OVER AND PASTE 


EOGES ON MATCH ROX AND STAMP BOOK AS 
WELL AS LOWER EDGE ON POWDER BOX-A, CAN GE CUT EVENLY wiTH 
5CISSORS ANO NOT FOLDED OVER 


TO INSIDE OF COVERS. GB. 


COVER INSIDE OF CAROBOARDS WITH COLORED PAPER LINING Vy" SHORTER 


ALL THE WAY AROUNO-C 


WHEN DRY, MOUNT NOTE BOOK INTO BACK CovER. 


SMALL CALLING CARD SIZE 
ENVELOPES, DECORATED 
WITH PAINTEO OR CUT 
PAPER DECORATIONS, MAKE 
ATTRACTivE GIFTS WHEN 
FILLED WITH SACHET 
POWDER. 

USE LIGHT WEIGHT COLORED 
PAPER. 


LOUISE .D.Tessir 


COVERED ANDO A 
CONVERTED INTO 


INSIDE 
OF 
ToP COVER 


TWO PIECES OF 
CARDBOARD 74" 
LONGER AND y+ 


WIDER THAN 
NOTE BOOK OR i 
SCORE PAD BACK COVER 


PASTE ONTO 
STRIP OF COTTON 
CLOTH WIDE 
AND 2° LONGER 
THAN WIDTH OF 
CARDBOARD, 


SPACE BETWEEN 
CARDBOARDS 


BRING ENOS OF 

STRIP OVER AND 
PASTE ONTO IN- 
SIDE OF COVERS.A 


CUT THE COLORED 
TISSUE LININGS 
FROM ENVELOPES 
INTO SMALL ODD 
SHAPED PIECES. 


PASTE ONTO 
COVERS STARTING 
AT CENTER ANDO 
GRADVALLY WORK- 
ING TO EDGES, 
OVERLAPPING 


STAMP 
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HARVEST PATTERNS OF CUT PAPER 


LOUISE 
Tessim 


Cut any size pattern from scratch paper. 


Trace on white or tinted paper four times in a grouped 
unit. 


Sketch a simple design of fruit and leaves on the scratch 
paper pattern. 


Trace, or just use design as approximate guide, for 
cutting separate parts from colored folded papers. Fold 
colored paper to secure four cuttings at one time. Leaves 
may be of several greens, grapes may be of several tones of 
blue and blue-purple. 


If you have not a variety of these tones, paint areas of 
various colors on white paper, and later cut from these. 


Paint or crayon color the border lines before pasting in 
the design. Complete the pasting of one step at a time in 
the four spaces. 


When finished, the entire group may be cut out and 
remounted. 
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TEACHING COLOR TINTS 


-ouise 
Tessin 


A—Rectangle of paper, 214” x 5”. 


B—Fold horizontally and verti- 
cally. Cut decorative edge. 


C—Pattern opened. 


D—Upon white drawing paper, 
6’ x 9”, rule lines E and F. 


(G—Place pattern lengthwise upon 
D, matching folded lines with 
E and F, and trace around 
the edge. 


H—Place pattern upon D crosswise, 
matching folded lines with E 
and F and trace around edge. 


K—Draw margin line about trac- 


ings. 


Paint outside section in some chosen color, next set of spots in a lighter 
tint of that color, and center the lightest tint. Mix white tempera paint 
(sometimes called show-card color or poster paint) with paint from regular 
eight-color box to secure tints; or mix increasingly more water with the 
original color from the standard school box for making tints lighter. 
Extra outline of the same color may be painted about the parts. 


------4+------} 
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A DRILL IN SPLIT COLORS 


R 
Vv 
B Y 
G 


<—PAPER © X12 INCHES 


(1) Plan flower and 12 leaves as indicated. Draw 
stem line down center and mark into %” spaces. 
Cut design of flower from folded scratch paper (2). 
Trace into place and paint in split color scheme. 
Trace design of leaf (3) along stem and paint in 
order, red, red-orange, etc. 

Small areas of these colors may be painted on 
white paper. When dry, design of leaf may be 
traced on wrong side, cut out and pasted into 
place in above order. Tracing outline on wrong 
side of painted paper leaves right side neat and 
clean after cutting. 

Split colors are produced by mixing one of the 
above colors with its neighbor on either side, as 
red with orange for red-orange and red with violet 
for red-violet, etc. 


(4) Develop center of flower after cutting outline from folded paper. 
paper for painting. 


Red 
Red-orange 
Orange 
Orange-yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow-green 
Green 
Blue-green 
Blue 
Blue-violet 
Violet 
Red-violet 


Trace details on the 6” x 12” 


me 
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We Built Our Own Museum of Art 


One of our topics for the year’s course of study 
was the community museum in art appreciation. 
As not a single child had ever seen one, the question 
arose, ‘‘What is a museum?”’ I brought all the pic- 
tures that I had to school and the children became 


THE PROJECT DEVELOPED AN APPRECIATION OF 
ART IN THE COMMUNITY 


interested in making one. As space was limited in 
our building we decided to construct our museum in 
miniature. I analyzed the teaching objectives first 
that the project might be made worth-while. 


Teachers’ Aims: 


To present examples of the world’s best art to the 
children. 

To correlate this work 
with other subjects. 
To develop an apprecia- 
tion and love for the 

beautiful. 


Children’s Aims: 


To learn something of the 
world’s best pictures, 
buildings and statuary. 

To make an exact reproduction of an art museum. 

To learn to appreciate and be familiar with the 
beauty around us. 


We procured two bread boxes from the grocery 
store and fastened them together. A piece of card- 
board was shaped at the top and placed across the front 
of the building to resemble the facade of the Greek 
Parthenon. We chose this building because of its 
architectural perfection. We used cardboard mail- 
ing tubes for the columns. They were kept in place 


eyomething to Do 


The progressive teacher has practical method 
suggestions to make to others. 
have preschool help to offer. AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD welcomes these suggestions in brief form 
and will pay for those which are accepted. 

Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, en- 
closing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


by strips of glued paper such as is used now, instead 
of string, in wrapping parcels. A _ stained glass 
window, made of transparent paper colored with 
dripped paints, was put in on either side of the door. 
The interior was divided into an American Room and 
a Foreign Room, a triple arch dividing these. We 
papered the interior in neutral colors and painted 
the exterior white. 

This very realistic museum model was placed on a 
table, with space for grounds at the front. Grass 
was made by scattering sawdust, dyed green, upon 
cardboard which had been coated with thin glue. 
Small branches of real evergreen for shrubs were 
attached in the same way. Statues, benches, foun- 
tains and vases were carved by the class from Ivory 
soap and placed in the grounds. We left the back of 
the building open so that observers could see more 
than was possible through the door and windows. 

Let us now goin. The doors are hinged and easily 
swing open. We will go into the Foreign Room 
first. We see a group of pictures all children love. 
‘“‘The Madonna of the Chair’? by Raphael is the 
‘central picture; grouped on each side are, ‘““Madonna 
del Granduca”’ also by Raphael, ‘Madonna of the 
Harpies” by Andrea del Sarto, ‘“The Blue Madonna’”’ 
by Sassoferrato and ‘‘Madonna of the Veil”’ by Carlo 
Dolci. Over one of the arches is “Mona Lisa’ by 
Leonardo da Vinci. On either side of this are cameos 
cut from Ivory soap. Other pictures in this room 
are ‘“The Gleaners”’ by Millet, ‘Song of the Lark’’ by 
Breton, ‘‘Dance of the Nymphs” by Corot, ‘Age of 
Innocence” by Reynolds, ‘The Holy Night’’ by Cor- 
regio, ‘Children of the Shell” 
by Murillo, “The Blue 
Boy” by Gainsborough, 
“Lavinia” by Titian, ‘‘The 
Angelus” by Millet, 
Jester’ by Franz Hals, ‘‘The 
Avenue of Trees” by Hob- 
bema, “‘Harp of the Winds”’ 
by Martin. No two pic- 
tures are by the same 
artist. Here we find repro- 
ductions of many famous statues: ‘Joan of Arc,” 
‘““Venus de Medica,” ‘‘Dante,”’ ““The Slave,” “‘Socrates’”’ 
and “David.” In front of the building is ‘“‘The 
Thinker’’ by Rodin. On each side of the entrance 
there are benches and Roman chairs and fountains. 
The statues were carved from Ivory soap. Bowls, 
vases and the fountains were molded with clay and 
painted. 


Many mothers 


We went back as far as the sixteenth century for 
designs of carved Italian cabinets, chests and seats. 
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We made candlesticks of three button molds, a pin 
and square base. The pedestals were made of cigar 
boxes, 4’’ square, the base 5”’ x 1’... With oil color 
everything was made to look centuries old. A silk 
scarf was tie-dyed and thrown over one end of the 
carved chest. 

One of the girls who had read about the priceless 
old parchment volumes dating back to the time 
when every book was handmade by some devoted 
monk, illuminated a small book for our museum. A 
boy made the reading desk upon which it is chained, 
as were the precious ones of ancient days. 

Most of our pictures had glass over them and all 
of them had frames. We used salt and flour, a table- 
spoonful of salt to a cup of flour, spread like Gesso 
on cardboard. The frames were then gilded, some 
antique and others bright gold to harmonize with the 
pictures. 

We will now go into the American Room which, of 
course, holds only American art. We see here some 
lovely Indian pottery. The sculpture’ includes: 
‘‘Appeal to the Great Spirit’’ by Dallin, ‘‘Lincoln’”’ by 
Borglum, ‘“‘Lindbergh”’ and “‘The Minute Man” by 
French. The pictures include ‘‘The Artist’s Mother”’ 
by Whistler, ‘‘Icebound’’ by Metcalf, Stuart’s 
‘‘George Washington,” ‘‘The Mill Pond’’ by Inness, 
“Autumn Oaks” by Inness, ‘‘Pilgrim Exiles,’’ ‘‘Fore- 
noon in the Adirondacks” by Wyant, ‘‘Spring on the 
Delaware” by Yates, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson’ by Sully 
and “Life on the Prairie.” 

This project in art appreciation covered a period 
of months and furnished abundant material of 
associative work in language, history, geography 
and number. The greatest value, however, lay in 
the appreciation of our heritage in art which the 
children gained. 

—ADELAIDE Bonn, Hertford, N. C. 


A Good Health Project 


We had studied soldiering in our kindergarten and 
had seen the necessity of having a healthy body. 
We learned how soldiers trained to keep well, and 
every morning we had health inspection to see what 
kind of soldiers we were. It seemed to be a good 
time for a health project, which would follow naturally 
from our previous work. 


The health habits that we worked from and around 
were these: 


Cleanliness of body and home. 
Sleep and its value. 

Orderliness of person and home. 
Food and its value. 

Play, out of doors. 


nim 


As our group has a number of foreign-speaking 
children our language work was kept quite simple. 

Our. good health house, built with blocks on the 
floor, was the center from which we worked. Three 
rooms were arranged,—kitchen, bedroom, and bath- 


room. For the kitchen these furnishings were made: 


linoleum rug; cupboard made from a box and hold- 
ing paper fruit and vegetables; a table with napkins 
and tablecloth to match; clay dishes, with fruit, 

vegetables and bread in them; 
milk bottles and glasses; a stove, 
sink, chairs built of blocks, a refrig- 
erator, clothes and line in back 
yard, anda paper-dollfamily. The 
bedroom had in it a rug, bureau 
with a paper cover, nail file, looking- 
glass, comb and brush, a big clock 
ready to strike seven, beds and 
chairs, open windows and curtains 
to match the colorinthe rug. The 
bathroom had a bath mat and rug, 
towels and face cloths, bowl, soap 
and soap dish, toothbrushes, scales, 
and a wall mirror. 

A friend from the “New England 
Food and Dairy Council’ came one 
day and gave us an illustrated 
health talk, woven around a story. 
She left us papers to be taken home. I sent home 
“Brownie Health Rules,” ‘‘Caring for Teeth’’ and 
‘Food for Children’’ at various intervals. 

We walked to a near-by farm one lovely, windy 
day and brought back a huge pitcher of milk. The 
children had brought bread from home, so our lunch 
consisted of warm milk, right from the cow, and 
bread. We saw the cows going to pasture near our 
school, and walked through their barn discussing 
the care with which milk must be handled. The 
cows in their pasture land were drawn and colored by 
the children. 

The songs used were mostly nursery rhymes some- 
what revised. 


Tommy Tucker went thus: 
Little Tommy Tucker, singing for his supper, 
What shall he sing for, brown bread and butter? 
What shall he eat with it? Why, he will tell, 
“Lettuce and mayonnaise goes very well.’ 


(We had the above for lunch one day.) 
Handy Spandy was sung: 


Handy Spandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Keeps his comb and brushes handy. 
Combs his hair and brushes well, 
Cleans his teeth as you can tell. 


For tone work we originated good health songs on 


two or three tones, such as ‘““Eat Clean Food”’ sung on 
BBG. Similar songs were made up about the cow. 


For games: 
“The Muffin Man.” 
“Soldier Boy”’ (revised). 


“Mulberry Bush’”’ (sung, ‘This is the way we 
eat oatmeal, etc.’’). 


(Continued on page 58) 


A RHYME OF HARVEST 


By Lucy DIAMOND 
See! The wide cornfields are shining like gold; 
Heavy the ears with the grain that they hold. 
Cut them, O reapers, this bright autumn day, 
Bind them, and carry, and stow them away. 


See! The slow wagon brings over the hill 
Grain for the miller to grind in his mill. 
Hurry, O miller, it must not be late, 
Down in the town for the flour they wait. 


See! The kind baker in cap clean and white, 

Busily working from morning till night, 

Kneading and baking for you and for me 

Bread for our breakfast and cakes for our tea. 
Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,” London, England. 


MORNING SHOPPING 


By ELEANOR G. FOOTE 


What shall I buy from the grocer today? 
Succulent peas, and new pink potatoes, 
Slim yellow carrots and pudgy tomatoes, 
Heads of crisp lettuce from fields far away? 


Or shall I purchase some crusty brown rolls, 
Combs of fresh honey, still fragrant of clover, 


Sun-kissed gold marmalade, which was brought 
over 
The sea from far countries to gladden our souls? 


See, there are cookies of marvelous shapes, 
Rosy-cheeked peaches, full clusters of cherries, 
Luscious red apples and dewy, ripe berries, 
Baskets piled high with choice Malaga grapes. 


Then there are raisins and figs from the East, 

Dates grown in Smyrna!—but I must cease 
‘dreaming! 

Carrots, please, berries, potatoes for creaming, 

Rolls, and some honey,—do come to the feast! 


Copyright, ‘American Poetry* Magazine.” 
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Town and Country Poems 


AUTUMN 
By FRIDA WOLFE 


Autumn in the garden is the shopping time for 
fairies; 
The elm is showing yellow silk, the ash has red 


and brown. 


The men come up on dragon-flies, the ladies 


take canaries. 


As you might take a taxi when you’re coming 


up to town. 
Copyright, ‘Child Education,” London, England, 


SPARROWS 


By G. Scott GLEASON 


You are the rags of a beggar 
Torn by the wind, 

Bending for precarious bread; 
You are music 

Frozen to a chirrup; 

You are the grey of the dawn, 
You are the dust of all summers. 


Copyright, Dumb Animals.” 


AT BREAKFAST 


By I. M. MILLs 


When I sit up to bread and milk 
I feel a head as soft as silk 
Against my knee. And on my sock 
A gentle paw. It is my “Jock,” 
The dearest doggie ever seen, 
My knowing, faithful Aberdeen. 
And then two eyes say, ‘‘Little Master, 
I think these legs would run much faster 
And p’raps would grow a little longer, 
And certainly would grow much stronger, 
If only they were fed more often.” 
And then, as if my heart to soften, 
He wags his tail. And then he begs 
Upon his stumpy, short hind legs. 
Of course I give him some. Who would 
Refuse to feed him if they could? 

d when he looks up in my face 
I feel quite sure he’s saying grace. 


Copyright, ‘Child Education,” London, England. 
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TOWN CHILD 
By BARBARA YOUNG 


There’s a hill somewhere, 
And tree and birds; 
But I have only 
The lovely words. 


> 


There are roads and rivers 
To every sea; 

But they’re only beautiful 
Words to me. 


The clouds and sky, 
Are over all, 

But the towers of town 
Are dark and tall. 


So I say them over, 
The lovely words: 
Hill and hollow, 
And tree and birds. 


And they make a song 
That is sweet to me: 
Road and river, 
And sand and sea. 


And I hear soft music, 
Just as plain, 

When I whisper, meadow, 
And mist and rain. 


And the towers of town, 
Grow bright and small 
When I say the sky 
Is over all. 


Oh, a flock of words 
Like snow-white sheep 
Is a lovely thing 
For a child to keep. 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


—Courtesy of the Author, and the New York Times, 
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WE TRAVEL 
By GERTRUDE BOUGHTON URQUHART 


We went to Colby. The road was hard gravel. 
We went to buy a cheese. I do like to travel. 
It must be an old one and it must be a gold one, 


And the Cheeseman said and he looked right at 
me, 


“This one’s as old and as gold as can be; 


It’s wintered and summered right here on the 
shelf. 


Take this knife and try it yourself.” 


—Reprinted by permission of the Author. 


TIMOTHY TORTOISE 


How does Timothy Tortoise go? 
Very slow, very slow! 
He carries his shell wherever he goes, 
And it keeps him dry when it rains and snows, 
And it keeps him warm when the cold wind blows, 
Timothy, Timothy Tortoise! 
—Traditional. 


UP THE ROAD 


Up the road and down the road and up the road 
again, 

All across the meadow-lot, and through the 
shady lane; 

Over hill and valley, skipping merrily we come, 

Down the road and up the road—and here we 
are at home! 


—Author Unknown. 


ALWAYS 
By GEORGE MACDONALD 


The lightning and thunder, 
They go and they come, 

But the stars and the stillness 

Are always at home. 
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Cfor the (ohildren's Hour 


Our First Thanksgiving 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


HE children of Plymouth, three hundred 
mi years ago, felt that something exciting was 
in the crisp November air. The little meer- 

| steads that lined Leyden Street, from the 

2} sea to the other side of the hill, were bustling 
with kitchen and garden work. Town _ Brook, 
whose singing was the only music the log houses 
knew, refused to freeze over. At the end of Leyden 
Street, the Common House of Plymouth, where 
the food, guns, and the trinkets for trading with 
the Indians were kept, was fairly groaning with 
stores of corn and vegetables. 

Who were these long-ago children? John Bil- 
lington, the bad boy of Plymouth, was one. He 
had run away to the woods that summer, but was 
brought home by the Indians, borne on the shoulders 
of a chief, and wearing wampum and feathers. John 
had been peering in the windows of the Common 
House, and he told the other boys that there were 
some huge wild turkeys there, brought in by four 
hunters sent to the forest by Governor Bradford. 
He said that there were also venison steaks, ducks 
and geese; piles of parsnips, carrots, turnips, beets, 
cabbages, squash and pumpkins. 

More than twenty children had come to Plymouth 


in the “Mayflower” in the year 1620. The small 
Brewster boys, Love and Wrestling; Constanta 
Hopkins, eleven years old; Remember Allerton, 


six, and her younger sisters, 
Mary and Sara, were among 
them. These younger ones 
had been out picking wild 
fruits and berries all autumn. 
The older girls, Mary Chilton, 
who was fourteen, Priscilla 
Mullins and the orphan child, 
Ellen Moore, who was ‘“‘bound”’ 
out to service, had been busy 
for days polishing pewter 
plates and candlesticks, por- 
ringers, mugs and andirons, 
scrubbing bare floors, mix- 
ing and baking barley cakes 
and corn bread. The older 
boys had helped in the fields. 
Spinning wheels had whirred 


and looms had clattered. The gardens in front 
of each house bloomed with late blossoms and rustled 
with dry cornstalks. The soft patter of moccasins 
along the street and the early morning smoke rising 
from campfires along the Brook told that Indians 
were arriving every day in Plymouth. What was 
it all about? 

When their work was done, and their lessons 
learned at home from wooden-bound spelling book 
and dull primer, the children of Plymouth, one at 
a time and secretly, peered through the oiled-paper 
window of Governor William Bradford’s house. 
They wondered what he was writing so earnestly. 
When the street was dark and there were no lights 
except the tallow drips of the log houses of Plymouth, 
when there were no sounds except the rooks settling 
down for the night in the thatched roofs, or the 
far-away drums of the Indians, Governor Bradford 
could still be seen there, writing. He would fill 
a sheet of paper with fine script from the tip of his 
sharp quill pen, sprinkle sand over the ink, shake 
it off, and then begin filling another sheet. Was 
he writing to England that some of the children 
had been so lazy that they must be sent home? 
No, indeed, for they had all worked so hard. Had 
he seen John Billington playing stool ball right 
in the middle of Leyden Street on a Sabbath day? 
Playing any game was forbidden the children of 

Plymouth. Was he writing 

to a London merchant to 

say that the shoes, the caps, 
the warm doublets, the jer- 
kins and leather breeches the 

Pilgrims had brought with 

them in the ““Mayflower”’ were 

worn to rags, and the chil- 
dren were cold? Was he set- 
ting down the names of the 

““Mayflower” babies, born at 
‘ sea, Oceanus Hopkins and 

Peregrine White? But how 

could they read the gover- 

nor’s writing through a win- 
dow of oiled paper, and with 

his garden as dark as a 

pocket? 
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The children could only wait with patience, and 
each day the waiting was easier. Squanto, their 
Indian neighbor, who had stood in the midst of the 
Pilgrims as they planted their first corn, strode up 
and down the street, his feathers shaking for joy. 
Over in the woods squirrels scampered as fast as 
the children, gathering the ripe nuts that rattled 
down on frosty nights among the bright fallen leaves. 
Wild grapes, wild plums, and wild cherries bubbled 
in juicy sweetness in iron kettles. Then came the 
day when the turkeys and geese sizzled before great 
fires, turning and browning on their spits. 

This was the day for which the Pilgrims had been 
waiting a year. It was to be a time of peace and 
feasting. Like a king with his train of warriors, 
Massasoit, an Indian chief from the forest, and ninety 
of his village braves, marched: down Leyden Street 
in Plymouth to take dinner with the Pilgrims. Long, 
well-scrubbed boards were laid on log supports 
beside Town Brook, inthe November sunshine, set 
with all the dishes the meersteads could supply. Then 
the fathers of Plymouth welcomed the Indians. The 
mothers spread the table with trenchers of roast tur- 
key, venison, vegetables, corn bread and fruits. The 
Pilgrims and the Indians sat down together to dinner, 
happy in the plenty and friendliness of their land. 

The children of Plymouth were at the table, the 
babies in their mothers’ arms. Love and Wrestling 
Brewster, Remember, Mary and Sara Allerton, 
Joseph and Priscilla Mullins, Giles, Constanta and 
Damaris Hopkins, Mary Chilton, Desire Minter, 
and the orphan “bound”’ children, Jasper, Richard and 
Ellen Moore, knew at last why there had been such 
great preparations for this feast day. Pewter plates 
and porringers were filled to overflowing. Hasty 
pudding made of corn meal tasted as good to them 
as ice cream to us. There was not a picture book, 
a doll, a plaything for the children of Plymouth, 
but the earth had been kind to them this first year 
in a strange land and the Indians were neighborly. 
These were good reasons for their great feast. 

The celebration lasted for three days. The Pil- 
grim fathers and the older boys gave an exhibition 
of shooting at a target. The Indians, who were 
never able to understand the solemn Pilgrim chil- 
dren, danced, drummed, and played games. John 
Billington behaved himself well. And Governor 
Bradford, when the feasting was over, went home, 
lighted his candle and finished his piece of writing. 


Governor Bradford was writing a diary. Before 
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sending it to England, this diary was read in the 
Plymouth church, so the children heard the news 
their governor’s quill pen had put on paper. It 
was such important news that it was printed and 
we may read today what Governor Bradford of 
Plymouth wrote in a log house of Plymouth almost 
three hundred yearsago. Turnoff the radio. Switch 
off the electric light and find a candle, for a friendly 
little ghost is coming to visit you. He wears home- 
spun and his back is bent from hoeing corn. He 
has never been to school and if you were to say that 
he should have telephoned before he came, he would 
not know what you were talking about. But this 
little boy of our past, Wrestling Brewster of Plym- 
outh, takes your hand in his and leads you to 
old Plymouth, down Leyden Street, in through 
Governor Bradford’s door, and together you read 
about our first Thanksgiving Day: 

“A great drought continued from the third week 
in May until about the middle of July without any 
rain, and with great heat. The corn began to wither 
away, although it was set in the hills with fish, the 
moisture of which helped it much. Yet the corn 
began to languish sore and some of the drier grounds 
were parched like withered hay. Upon which we set 
apart a solemn day of humiliation to pray for help in 
our deep distress. Speedy answer came, much to the 
admiration of the Indians who were living amongst us. 

“All the morning and the greater part of the day 
it was clear and very hot, not a cloud or any sign 
of rain to be seen, but toward evening it began to 
be overcast and shortly after to rain, with such 
sweet and gentle showers as gave us cause for rejoic- 
ing.. It came without either wind or thunder or 
any violence and degrees in abundance, so that 
the earth was thoroughly wet and soaked. Which 
did so apparently revive and quicken the decayed 
corn and the fruits as was wonderful to see, and made 
the Indians astonished to behold. And afterwards 
the Lord sent us such seasonable showers, with 
interchange of fair weather, as to cause a fruitful 
and liberal harvest. For which mercy, 
apart a Day of Thanksgiving.”’ 

Then Wrestling Brewster tells you good-bye. 
Where our first Thanksgiving was held, cities, rail- 
roads, mills, colleges, homes like yours, now stand. 
But you may read Governor Bradford’s diary in 
your public library and we still keep Thanksgiving 
Day, with our forefathers of Plymouth, for the mercy 
of a fruitful and liberal harvest. 


we set 


Jimmie and Tommy Go Nutting 


By Mitam HAMILL VARNER 


a0 SE Saturday, during the month of Novem- 
‘ WY) ber, Jimmie Williams and his playmate, 
x Tommy White, went out in the country 


to gather nuts in the woods with Jimmie’s 
father. 


It was a beautiful, sunny day and the air was 
crisp and cold, so that Jimmie and Tommy wore 
their winter sweaters. Tommy wore a blue sweater 
with yellow stripes. Jimmie wore a bright red 
sweater on which there was stitched an Indian head. 
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Jimmie’s mother had given them food to take 
with them and Jimmie’s father brought. with him 
two large gunny sacks in which to carry home the 
nuts that they hoped to find in the woods. They, 
also, took Jimmie’s dog, whose name was Happy, 
and as the two little boys rode in the front seat 
of Jimmie’s father’s automobile, Happy sat all 
alone in the back seat. He seemed to be as gay 
over the thought of scampering in the woods and to 
be enjoying the ride as much as did Jimmie and 
Tommy. As they drove through the country, Happy’s 
ears stood straight up every time he saw a rabbit, 
with a tail like a ball of cotton, run across the road 
in front of the car; for all dogs like to chase rabbits 
even when they know that they should not. 

When the boys arrived at the woods where they 
were to hunt nuts, they took the seats out of Jimmie’s 
father’s car and placed them on the ground in a 
nice clean spot. They could sit on them when 
they grew tired instead of having to sit on the cold 
ground. Then they put the gunny sacks over 
their shoulders and walked behind Jimmie’s father 
on a winding path that led between the many trees 
that were, at this time of year, almost stripped of 
brown, dry leaves. Happy ran after them, bound- 
ing over the ground and frisking his tail. 

“The trees look bare and lonesome,”’ said Tommy. 

“Yes,’’ agreed Jimmie. ‘‘They look as if they 
missed the pretty green dresses of leaves that they 
wear in the summer time.” 

“‘No,”’ said Jimmie’s father, ‘‘the trees are not 
sad. When you see the fine nuts they will give us, 
you will realize that the trees have worked hard all 
summer. Now they are tired, and have put on their 
sleeping garments, to go to sleep @nd rest all winter.”’ 

As the boys walked on through the woods, they 
came to another big tree at which Jimmie’s father 
stopped. Under this tree the ground was covered 
with round, rough, greenish-brown balls that were 
about the size of a ball of darning cotton that Jim- 
mie’s mother used to mend the holes in his socks. 

“Those little balls are walnuts,’”’ Jimmie’s father 
told the boys. ‘‘The nuts are inside but we must 
take them home like this. Then we must dry them 
before we take off the outside cover. We will have 
to wear our old clothes when we do that, too, for 
there is a juicy, brown stain inside.”’ 

“T like walnuts,’”’ said Tommy. 

“These walnuts will taste good in cakes and candy 
this winter,’’ said Jimmie, as he started to fill the 
gunny sack with the nuts. 

Jimmie and his father and Tommy gathered 
walnuts until the gunny sack was full and bulging 
with the nuts. Then they walked farther on in 
the woods until they came to another tree at which 
Jimmie’s father stopped. Under this tree there were 
queerly shaped, prickly brown balls all over the ground. 

Jimmie picked up one of these strange-looking 
little balls. ‘‘Ouch,” he cried. “It pricked 
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‘‘Those are chestnuts,’’ explained Jimmie’s father. 
“They have burrs all over them.’ He picked one 
up carefully and opened it. Many little chestnuts 
fell out. 

“‘My mother puts chestnuts in turkey dressing,” 
said Tommy. 

“That would be good,” declared Jimmie. ‘‘And 
maybe we will have turkey soon, too, because it 
is nearly Thanksgiving.”’ 

The boys set to work and soon they had their 
other gunny sack filled with chestnuts. Then they 
started back along the path to the spot where they 
planned to build a fire. 

As they passed a large oak tree, Happy, the dog, 
started to bark and as the boys looked to see what 
caused him to bark, they saw a little squirrel 
with a big bushy tail who was busily gathering 
acorns that fell from the oak tree. 

“‘Squirrels like acorns but people do not eat them,”’ 
Jimmie’s father told the boys. ‘‘Watch the squirrel 
dig a hole in the ground and bury the nuts that he 
will dig up when he becomes hungry during the 
winter. The snow will cover the ground and he will 
not be able to find anything else to eat.”’ 

Jimmie held Happy by his collar so that he would 
not bother the lively little squirrel. The squirrel 
carried two nuts at a time in his mouth and put 
them in the hole and then covered the hole with 
dirt, using his two front feet. The boys also saw 
another squirrel who was putting beechnuts into 
a hole in a hollow tree. They now came back to 
their starting place in the woods, and the boys 
hunted for small, dead logs and little sticks which 
they brought to Jimmie’s father to use in making a fire. 

Jimmie’s father placed the sticks over a pile of 
dry leaves to which he touched a match and soon 
a cheerful-looking blaze began to burn. The boys 
warmed their hands over the warm fire. Then 
they opened the package of food that Jimmie’s 
mother had given them. They broiled bacon over 
the red embers, they roasted ears of green corn 
and they toasted marshmallows, holding them near 
the fire at the end of long sticks. Everything that 
they ate tasted better out in the open air. 

When they had finished eating, they tossed scraps 
of bread from their sandwiches to the birds who flew 
down from the trees overhead to get their share 
of the lunch, taking it back with them to the branches 
to enjoy. 

When Jimmie’s father and the boys drove home, 
the sky had turned to a greenish-gray color and the sun 
had almost set, a crimson ball resting on the edge 
of a hill. 

‘““What fun we have had today,” remarked Tommy. 
“Yes,’’ answered Jimmie, ‘And our fun isn’t 


over, for we have all these good nuts to crack and 
to eat this winter.”’ 

“IT have had as happy a day as you, boys,” 
Jimmie’s father. 


said 
We'll go nutting again next year.” 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The Earth for Sam. By W. Maxwell Reed. Illustrated. 387 
Pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York City. $3.50. 


In this book Mr. Maxwell Reed tells us in the most 
diverting manner how a ball of molten rock became 
the earth, as we know it today, through eons of 
gradual geographic changes; and how a tiny speck of 
a single-celled animal increased and multiplied, 
adapted itself to changing conditions and survived 
until it became man. The author, who is a former 
professor of astronomy at Harvard, does not claim 
this book to be history, but rather the story of scien- 
tific guesswork. The pictures of fossils of plants and 
animals, of ancient skeletons and rock formations on 
which this guesswork is based, add greatly to the 
interest of the text. And in spite of the Edward 
Lear-ish cartoons, which have been dropped in here 
and there among these pictures, and the jocose 
manner in which Mr. Reed presents his material, the 
data is scientifically sound. 


Adventures of Mario. 
Whittaker Chambers. 
Wiese. 240 Pages. 


By Waldemar Bonsels. Translated by 
Illustrations in black and white by Kurt 
Albert and Charles Boni, New York. $3.00. 


With all the delicacy of a fairy tale combined with 
the robust vitality of folklore, and in the most 
exquisite English, Waldemar Bonsels, who wrote 
“‘The Adventures of Maya the Bee,”’ relates the story 
of Mario. It is a book which wafts us into the 
shadows of the deep wood, where patterns of sunlight 
suddenly penetrate the shade to dance like butterflies 
on the green velvet carpet of moss; and the small light 
scent of arbutus is ineffably sweet above the fragrance 
of the forest lushness; where the pines sing softly 
against the accompaniment of a mountain stream 
and the wood thrush trills his metallic grace notes. 

When Mario is twelve years old, the death of his 
mother leaves him with no human 
ties to keep him from seeking the 
solace of his beloved forest. His 
child-soul is so finely attuned to 
nature that the old herb-woman, who 
gives him shelter, finds a ready pupil 
for the wisdom and beauty of her 
forest lore. Through her, Mario 
learns to win the friendship of his 
wood’s neighbors; he learns to fear 
the cruelty and cunning of the tree- 
marten and the poison adder; he 
finds the kindness of nature in her 
protective coloring and her bitter- 
ness in the relentless laws of death 
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and survival. A deep devotion grows between the 
old herb-woman and the boy, who feels in her a 
spirituality beyond his understanding. He goes alone 
into the forest where he survives only through his 
keenness and self-reliance. It is a tale of the utmost 
charm and beauty, rich in its teachings for nature 
study and character development, with a poignantly 
happy ending which children will love, while the 
essence of its pathos may reach only the adult reader. 
With a technic admirably adapted to the soft 
furriness of animals, Kurt Wiese supplies the perfect- 
ing touch in his black and white illustrations. 
A. Lincoln. By Ross F. Lockbridge. Illustrated. 320 Pages. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. $1.40. : 


Famous Girls of the White House. By Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 
Illustrated. 299 Pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South. By Kennedy 
MacLean and Chelsea Fraser. Illustrated. 472 Pages. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 


Men Who Found Out. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. Illustrated. 
259 Pages. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $2.00. 
Achievement in boys and girls will be encouraged 

through these books of world achievement. The force 
of example teaches vastly more than any lessons on 
conduct, and these new titles are modern in treat- 
ment, within the means of the average school library, 
and quite worthwhile, every one. 

That the pupi] of the junior high school may 
walk with the tall, strong boy of long-ago back- 
woods is the aim of Mr. Lockbridge’s new book 
about Lincoln. It is human, full of everyday 
details and new anecdotes of Lincoln’s boyhood. 
We are led to feel his humble beginnings, his 
uncertainty about his life work, his clerking, soldier- 
ing, surveying, growing up. The book is a good 
approach for youth to the study of a great man. 

Miss Sweetser has made ten a 
magic number. in the children’s book- 
shelf. She is responsible for ‘‘Ten 
Boys from Dickens,’ ‘Ten Girls 
from Dickens,’’ the same number 

from history, and now more than 

ten girls whose joyous lot it has 
been to keep house or play in the 

White House. This lat- 

est of Miss Sweetser’s 

contributions to our his- 
tory has been selected 
from children’s 
books for inclusion in the 
new gift of a home library 
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to the White House. 


From the story of Nelly Custis 
to that of Alice Roosevelt, from wigs to pompadour, 
these girls who helped to make history come to us 
through accounts of their likeness to other girls, and 
how they shaped their lives for their country’s good. 

The explorer must be a hero. More than this, the 
explorer of today must master the technic of air 
travel, radio, the modern graph and map, and find his 
adventure in the loneliest spots of the earth that we 
know, the extreme north and south. The third title 
relates the conquest of the Poles from the earliest 
known attempts to the recent achievements of Byrd. 
It has been a long, epoch-making trail from the sledge 
to the airplane, and children will discover that, in 
spite of the marvels of air flight, the sledge is still 
necessary in Polar conquest. This book covers its 
subjects well and is an addition to the lists in geogra- 
phy and history. 

‘‘Men Who Found Out”’ tells the stories of heroes of 
science for eager boys and girls. Darwin’s voyage on 
“The Beagle’; how Michael Faraday invented the 
steam engine; how Lord Lister transformed hospitals; 
how Harvey learned that the blood circulates, make 
exciting stories in the capable writing of Amabel 
Williams-Ellis. She is an Englishwoman, the daugh- 
ter of St. Leo Strachey, and has told these stories of 
the scientists to her own children on country week- 
ends. They have been used in the progressive schools 
of England and should find the same educational 
welcome here. 


Art for Children. By Ana M. Berry. Illustrated. 150 Pages. 
Albert and Charles Boni, New York. $4.00. 


Literature, Art and Mythology. Edited by Lincoln Macveagh. 
or gee 596 Pages. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
We have come to the realization that the under- 

standing of art is largely a matter of familiarity with 
masterpieces and the knowledge of a few general 
principles. Every progressive school today has its 
courses in art appreciation through which children 
become familiar with such works of art; and through 
the artist’s conception the child’s vision is cleared and 
his imagination stimulated to see the beauty in his 
everyday surroundings. These two titles will enrich 
the study of art appreciation in both the school and 
the home. 

The many exquisite plates in “Art for Children,” 
in black and white and in color, are drawn from the 
art of all periods and countries. Their grouping into 
beasts, games and amusement, ships, legends and 
adventures, angels and fairies, and portraits, has been 
arranged with the natural interests of children in 
mind. The book is offered in the hope that parents 
and teachers may find suggestions for ways of awaken- 
ing curiosity, stimulating initiative, inviting compari- 
sons, Or exercising visual memory. 

‘:Persons,” “Places and Events’ and “Literature, 
Art and Mythology” comprise the three volumes in the 
New Champlin Cyclopedia for Young Folks. 


The 
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last volume, on literature, art and mythology, will be 
welcomed with delight by the school child who needs, 
for the development of his project, accurate and 
specific information about some character or story in 
mythology or in literature; the work of an old master 
of painting or of a modern artist, or a bit about his 
life. The topics covered, and the information offered 
in each, are widely inclusive. Much interest and 
value are added to the volume by the many repro- 
ductions of masterpieces. 


Boys and Girls Who Became Famous. 
trated. 258 Pages. 
$2.00. 

The present interest in biography has become the 
inspiration of writers for youth. History, science 
and the arts are being correlated with stories of the 
personalities who shared in the lighting of the world’s 
torches. It is now so much the fashion to write in the 
biographic manner, that, in children’s books, we open 
pages that might as well be blank, so unillumined are 
they with the lines and color of character. 

“Boys and Girls Who Became Famous,’’ however, 
is not dull. The stories of twenty-four great persons 
are told with vigor and charm, and the author has 
selected those of the famous whose achievements have 
a contact with the life of every child. Jeanne d’Arc 
whose vision pierced reality; Benjamin Franklin who 
liked kites; George Romney, the boy from a carpen- 
ter’s shop; Hans Christian Andersen; Rosa Bonheur 
and her animals; Robert Louis Stevenson; James 
Barrie hand in hand with Peter Pan; Helen Keller 
who brought the ultimate courage to her education; 
musicians, writers, inventors, fill the book with in- 
spiration for children who are finding life happier 
today because of their services to humanity. 


The Young Architects. By Katherine Stanley-Brown. Iilus- 
trated. 259 Pages. Harper and Brothers, New York. $3.00. 


Mrs. Stanley-Brown, compiler of ‘‘The Songbook 
of the American Spirit,’”’ has a feeling for the beauty 
of tradition. In collaboration with an artist who has 
done much toward enriching the patterns of American 
architecture, she has written a book for boys and girls, 
satisfying in the integrity of taste for which it stands. 

In a series of story-sketches, the growth of architec- 
ture in our land is described. Fourteen typical periods 
are treated, each story being preceded by a brief 
discussion of the transition from the period preceding 
it. The reader is led to feel the close touch of timbers 
and bricks upon history; that a nation’s homes are the 
product of racial adaptation to geographic influences 
and needs. Beginning with a Dutch town house of 
New Amsterdam in 1660, opening the doors of the 
Elizabethan, Georgian, Colonial, Spanish, French, 
Gothic and Romanesque types of early American 
houses, the book carries us to the present type of 
modern apartment house with its prevailing simplicity, 
vast height and penthouse development. 

Architectural details, with their European signifi- 
cance, the customs of the period in which the 


By Amy Cruse.  IIlus- 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
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house stood and to which it adapted itself, and the 
progress in national culture for which the changes in 
architecture stood, are told in terms that young people 
will understand. If we are to arrive at a national 
consciousness of beautiful living, we must begin with 
the children. Such a book as this is a good influence 
toward this end. 


The Little Wooden Farmer. By Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrated in 
color. 42 Pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.00. 


Baby Bear. By Hamilton Williamson. [Illustrated in color. 50 


Pages. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. $0.75. 


Liang and Lo. By Kurt Wiese. Illustrated in color by the author. 
56 Pages. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
New York. $1.50. 


A BC for Every Day. Written and illustrated in color by Helen 
Sewell. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 


Mr. Skiddleywinks. By Edith E. Millard. Illustrated. 60 
Pages. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.50. 


Five gay picture books, each with an original 
appeal and the common quality of beautiful and 
modern format! 

The wooden figures of bright color and simple 
design that illustrate the stories to read and play in 
“The Little Wooden Farmer’’ might have stepped out 
of a toyshop. The book is a development of story- 
telling and play activities, under Miss Dalgliesh’s 
direction, in the kindergarten work of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The wooden farmer 
and his wooden wife; the steamboat captain who 
brings them enough animals to stock their farm; 
the toy boy of Jungle Pool and his adventures with 
elephants, giraffes and other forest inhabitants whom 
he would like to fit into his playhouse, but finally 
discards for a companionable rabbit, combine to make 
a splendid picture tale. The something-to-do back- 
ground gives it permanent interest. 

An adventure book for the youngest child takes form 
in “Baby Bear,” illustrated by Bertha and Elmer 
Hader. The drawings of Bimba, the small bear, 
whose search for honey and cocoanuts almost ends 
disastrously, are appealing and full of fun. The forest 
color is lavishly satisfying. The climax, following an 
encounter with a tiger of loose skin who wants to eat 
Bimba that he may tighten his stripes, is not too 
moral, but fitting. A second picture book of adven- 
ture appeal is Kurt Wiese’s picture story of China. 

Two boys, one from the country and one from town, 
take a journey on the back of a water buffalo to try to 
find the dragon who sends thunderstorms. Lo, the 
river boy who lived most of his time on the buffalo, 
making figures from mud with which he decorated its 
horns, and following the course of the river as the 
strange creature wallowed among the reeds, is an 
original character in child fiction. Mr. Wiese, who 
knows China well, vouches for the authenticity of Lo. 
The two boys find a dragon, but not the one they 
anticipated. There is a picture for every page, drawn 
and colored with the feeling of this skilled artist, friend 


of children and all wild creatures of brush, forest and 
waterway. 

Miss Sewell’s alphabet book, in which real children 
learn that to Awake, conquer Buttons, eat Cereal, 
have a Dog and thus follow their letters through a 
successful day that ends only when they Zip into bed, 
is a delightful contrast to the old-fashioned A BC book. 
In spite of our time-saving sentence method, there is 
an atavistic appeal for all children in the succession 
and rhythm of the letters of the alphabet. ‘‘A B C for 
Every Day”’ will start the nursery library well. 

“Mr. Skiddleywinks’’ comes to us from England. 
If the ballad form belongs in. childhood, we may 
certainly so define this story-poem of the pixy cobbler 
who lived in Primrose Dell. It reminds’one of the 
thrilling old folk poem of ‘‘The Little Small Red Hen,”’ 
full of human animals, adventure in a setting all 
children love, and with a well-defined plot. Mr. 
Skiddleywinks keeps shop in a hollow tree. Here, 
John Rabbit, Peter Pussy, the school teacher, Rosie 
Fay, Granther Mole and many other Greenwood folk 
come for a tea party. Eliza Goose, fleeing from’ 
Revnard, takes refuge under Mr. Skiddleywinks’ bed, 
and the climax, in which Reynard, by an application 
of cobbler’s wax, is prevented from tracking Eliza, 
ends the poem on just the right note. The illustra- 
tions are joyously amusing. 


Handcraft. Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Illustrated. New York. $1.50. 


To help the modern child to know the age-old joy of 
creating things with his hands is the purpose of this 
new and enlarged issue of ‘‘Handcraft.’’ The book 
contains illustrated patterns and directions for making 
articles which children of various ages can construct 
readily. The plans are simple, the materials are 
easily secured and the tools required few and inexpen- 
sive. A bibliography suggests other lines of activity 
which the child may take up after he has mastered 
the less complicated principles of handcraft. 

Toys of paper, cardboard, wood and cork, doll 
furniture, useful articles from old paper and flour bags, 
batik and block printing, lanterns, kites, boats, tin- 
can articles, flowers, stuffed dolls, bird houses, and 
carving in soap are a few of the projects contained 
in the book. Most of the articles for which plans 
are given have actually been made by boys and girls in 
playground craftwork. One hundred and eighteen 
different projects are described. 


The Stir of Nature. By William H. Carr. Illustrated. 208 
Pages. Oxford University Press, New York. $2.50. 


Bird in the Bush. Verses and Picture Maps by Grace Taber 
a 58 Pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
The American Museum of Natural History, New 

York, has gathered together a group of specialists who 

are doing constructive service in developing a genera- 

tion of nature-loving, scientific-minded boys and girls. 

Mr. Carr, a member of the Museum staff, is director 
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of the Trailside Museum for nature study at Bear 
Mountain, New York. His article about the teaching 
plan of the Museum will be remembered by readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. In “The Stir of Nature” 
Mr. Carr tells children of his wild-folk friends: beavers 
and raccoons, owls, skunks, herons, mice, crows, 
salamanders, frogs and snakes, bears and deer. He 
describes their ways, how to watch and become 
acquainted with them, how to build a home museum, 
how to follow the nature calendar with its phenomenon 
of animal and plant life, and the procession of the 
seasons. Illustrated with more than eighty photo- 
graphs and drawings, the book is an excellent school 
and home contribution. 

Grace Taber Hallock who wrote ‘‘The Boy Who 
Was” surprises us in her new nature book by emerging 
as a poet of childhood. ‘Bird in the Bush”’ is a picture 
book of verse about a farm, its river, garden, animals, 
birds and trees. End papers and illustrations are 
in the form of nature maps, whose signs children may 
follow for discovering ‘‘where the butterflies can 
muse,’’ ‘‘the house without a key,” ‘‘where the rooster 
stalks,’’ ‘‘how the scarecrow lost his job’”’ and a hun- 
dred other fascinating facts. The verses are colored 
word pictures, expressing simplicity and gayety. We 
shall not forget that: 
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‘Slender stalks of goldenrod, 
Rising high above the sod, 
Make a forest dark and deep, 
Where the ants and beetles creep.” 


“Purple Grapes’? weaves a charming design of 
words: 


‘Grapes and leaves together twine, 
On the black and gnarly vine. 
Grapes and leaves together blent 
Have a warm and lovely scent.’’ 


‘‘The Meadow in Autumn,” “The Woods in Win- 
ter,’ “Crosslots at Dusk,’ ‘‘The Big Pond,’’ are 
among the trails of poetic thought along which 
Miss Hallock leads a child. She has given us a 
lovable book. 

Etiquette for Boys and Girls. By Mary Graham Bonner. I[I- 
lustrated. 124 Pages. McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. $1.00. 

There was a good deal of discussion in the news- 
papers last summer of a camp of young communists 
near New York City, in which, among other revolu- 
tionary ideas, politeness was taboo. ‘‘Please’’ and 
“Thank you” were forbidden, and the youngsters 
reveled in rudeness and a lack of consideration for 
others. The camp proved to be not entirely a pleasant 
place, but the children’s bad manners were, in a meas- 
sure, typical of our age. We have deleted the old 
adage about ‘‘manners and morals,”’ but the relation 
between the two still exists. Etiquette, taken in the 
finest sense of the word, guides the formation of char- 
acter. Children who have been taught to think of 
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others before themselves find life fuller and more. 


beautiful. 

Mary Graham Bonner’s book of ‘‘Do’s”’ in the field 
of conduct is a plain and straight guide to an essential 
phase of better living for children. She divides her 
suggestions into just the necessary ones for ‘‘Morn- 
ing,’ ‘‘Afternoon,’’ ‘‘Evening,’’ and “Other Times.”’ 
These include “Getting Up,’’ with helpful hints for 
learning to dress; ‘‘At Breakfast,’’ when food habits 
are being formed; ‘‘Mornings at Home,”’ ‘‘At School,” 
‘‘Mid-Day Dinner,” ‘Parties,’’ ‘Visitors,’ ‘‘Travel- 
ing,’ ‘‘Bed-Time,”’ and other occasions when knowing 
the kind and suitable thing to do means happiness for 
the child and his family. 

Because the author has included those essentials of 
good breeding which belong in all conduct, her book 
has a place in the nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary room. She says, “‘A good beginning of any 
day is helpful. A good beginning of life is only fair 
and right.’’ Such foundations need to be laid early, 
and ‘‘Etiquette for Boys and Girls’’ makes the teach- 
ing of courtesy and good habits plain and attractive. 


Made in Mexico. By Susan Smith. Illustrated. 106 papes. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.00. 


The Painted Pig. By Elizabeth Morrow. Illustrated. 34 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.00. . 
When Susan Smith gave us ‘“‘Made in America” 

last year, the book was a promise of more good things 

to come from an author who has a fine feeling for the 
tradition expressed in the handicraft of a nation, 
as well as the ability to put valuable information into 
excellent literary form for children. This promise is 
fulfilled in her new book on the art and handicraft of 

Mexico. 

Mrs. Smith spent some time in Mexico, thus ob- 
taining all her information at first hand. She tells 
about those things which are a part of the daily life 
of everyday people in Mexico today, but which are so 
rare and beautiful in the spirit of design they represent 
that they transform the common. She gives us 
chapters on Mexican kitchens so realistic that we can 
almost smell exotic concoctions, colorful descriptions 
of markets, toys and masks, churches, native arts and 
the beautiful sarapes, or hand-woven blankets, of 
Oaxaca. She includes stories of the colonial days of 
Mexico and several charming legends, including that 
of ‘‘The Astute Rabbit.’’ A young native artist, Julio 
Castellanos, has illustrated the book and there is, at 
the end, an unusual collection of photographs of 
Mexican decorative art. 

Mrs. Morrow’s grandson, Charles’ Lindbergh, 
the Second, is fortunate in more ways than one. He 
will find himself at home in the air, but when he drops 
to earth for an evening at home, there will be waiting 
for him that greatest blessing of childhood, a story- 
telling grandmother. Mrs. Morrow has written one 
of the most delightful picture books of the year, 
“The Painted Pig,’’ the outcome of some of her 
experiences as wife of the American Ambassador to 
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Mexico. This is the first picture book for children 
that has come from this neighboring old-world land. 
It brings to us the story of two children, brother and 
sister, with an account of their home life. We meet 
also Pancho, the toy-maker, his straw horses, jumping- 
iack, clowns in bright costumes, long-necked birds 
carved from gourds and painted, and the gay clay 
pig, with his slot for pennies and flair for adventure. 
The colored illustrations are by Count Rene d’ Harnon- 
court, whose collection of native toys in Mexico City 
are famous. There could hardly be a happier com- 
bination in text and pictures. 


Sugar is Sweet. By Dorothy F. McConnell and Margaret E. 


Forsyth. Illustrated. 122 Pages. Friendship Press, New 
York. $1.00. 

Children of Sea and Sun. By Mabel Garrett Wagner. 122 
Pages. Friendship Press, New York. $1.00. 

Bhaskar and His Friends. By Clara Gray Labaree. 100 


Pages. The Friendship Press, New York. $1.00. 
The Three Camels. 
Illustrated. 


$0.50. 


By Elsie H. Spriggs and Elsie Wood. 
60 Pages. The Friendship Press, New York. 


The cause of international understanding is becom- 
ing of increasing importance in the schools. World 
harmony today is precarious no matter how optimistic- 
ally we view world affairs. Peage tomorrow is in the 
hands of those who are children now. We therefore 
welcome this series of books, written by leaders either 
in the field of the mission schools or such educators as 
Margaret Forsyth, lecturer on religious education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The books 
belong in the church school, no matter what the 
denomination; they have a supplementary place in the 
geography and social-science courses of those public 
schools that are looking toward world brotherhood as 
one of their objectives. 

The first two titles, through stories, games, and in- 
teresting handicraft, introduce the primary-grade child 
to those fairylike islands of sugar cane, the Caribbeans. 
They have been written by authors who know this 
habitat, the customs, and people. ‘‘Porto Rican 
Neighbors”’ is written by a former professor in the 
University of Porto Rico and tells, through stories of 
real boys and girls, the ways, history and relation of 
Porto Rico to the United States. 

India, with its color, charm, struggles and possi- 
bilities, is presented in ‘‘The Golden Sparrow” and 
“Bhaskar and His Friends.’ The first of these books 
is a course of study in Indian life, the subject-matter 
having been suggested to the author by boys and girls 
of India and her two young sons. It includes lesson 
plans, source material and a helpful word list. The 
story of ‘‘Bhaskar’’ is Jaid in a mission school of 
western India and offers type lessons, games, drama- 
tization, and references for both pupils and teachers. 


The book is full of the spirit of India. We enjoy 


among the Jiterary selections the poem of ‘‘Camels’’: 
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“The camels step haughtily in, the dust on their 
way from Kabul, 
They lift their cushioned feet slowly and with 
precision, 
The great tassels on their long necks swing as they 
move, 
They hold their headsin the air asif aware of their 
own importance. 
They bring rugs from Kabul, dark red Persian rugs 
and blue; 
Woven hangings and embroideries, old brass and 
copper from Turkestan. 
The dust swirls and the camel-drivers hide their 
faces, 
But the great two-humped camels stride stealthily 
on through the Khybur, 
Bringing their bales and wares to Peshawar.”’ 


The nursery-age picture book tells the story of three 
toy camels of India who find their way from a native 
toy shop to the welcoming arms of three small girls 
of different class and upbringing. Colored pictures 
opposite each page of text show how the toys and the 
children find a common bond of play and understand- 
ing. ‘‘The Three Camels” is exactly the right size 
for kindergarten hands to hold. 


Illustrated. 
$1.00. 


Simple Basketry. By Mabel Roffey. 


92 Pages. 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, New York. 


This attractive and helpful guide to the practice of 
what is probably the world’s oldest craft brings new 
forms and simpler methods to the basket-maker, 
whether in schoo] or at home. When we consider 
that a piece of coiled basketry lining of a grain storage 
pit at Fahum, Egypt, preserved by the Basket-maker’s 
Company of London, dates ten thousand years before 
our reckoning of time, we understand why basketry 
has survived and takes a place with the arts in today’s 
handicraft. Miss Roffey, who writes from experi- 
ence, livesin Surrey, England, where she has raised her 
own willows and has a practical workshop for experi- 
menting and teaching. One of the most valuable 
chapters of her book describes the making of vegetable 
dyes, a process that is little known in this country 
except in the colony of old Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
and with a few Indians of New 
Northwest. 

The book contains clear directions couched in writ- 
ing that young readers can understand, for making 
what the author terms “‘hard’’ baskets, cane baskets, 
light willow ones, handled baskets with wood bases 
and lids, rush and coiled basketry, and a chapter on 
coloring. There are many unique applications of the 
craft in the weaving of birds’ nests, dolls’ furniture, 
rattles, hurdles that may be used as enclosures for 
chicks, rabbits or guinea pigs in the garden, and minia- 
ture barns and cottages with rush roofs. 

One of the many recommendations of the book 
is the spirit of tradition which the author brings to us 
(Continued on page 56) 


Mexico and our 


HRISTMAS secrets should be carefully kept, 

but our December features have been so 

thoughtfully prepared that we cannot resist 

the temptation of sharing them with vou a 

little ahead of time. We received a wealth 
of excellent contributions, exactly the contributions 
that we desire, from the practical experience of 
teachers who made Christmas happy for their pupils 
last year. These manuscripts continued to come to 
our desk for weeks after the completed copy had gone 
to the printer, and had to be returned with the deepest 
regret. Moral! Please send us your timely con- 
tributions three months in advance of the date for 
which you plan them. Remember that AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD is mailed to India, Japan, China, Australia 
and England. 

Now for the Christmas pages. 

If the festival of Christmas means anything in 
modern life, it should remind us that childhood is 
the greatest gift we have ever received. With this 
remembrance of our responsibility to all children, we 
shall feature an article by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
United States Secretary of the Interior, on ‘‘The 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection.’’ No national development in education in 
our history has approached, in scope and importance, 
this survey of American child welfare and Dr. Wilbur, 
as chairman of Mr. Hoover’s Conference, is eminently 
qualified to speak to you on the subject. 

“Teaching the Gifted Child’? by John A. Sexson, 
Superintendent of the Pasadena, California, public 
schools, tells us how to provide for over-bright boys 
and girls who are as much in need of special classes as 
the subnormal pupil. Dr. Sexson writes from many 
years of successful experience through which he has 
been able to check results of this work in the high 
school progress of pupils. 

Gardening in the schoolroom is needed for beauty’s 
sake, but difficult. We arranged for a specialist in 
nature study, Helen Barton, to write about indoor 
gardens, how to start bulbs developing, what seeds 
will mature into blossoming plants in the schoolroom 
and how to regulate the temperature and tend these 
growing things. Harriet Johnson, director of the 
nursery school of the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, New York, and well-known authority on this 
period of child development, will write, in December, 
on ‘‘Play Materials for the Preschool Child.”’” ‘‘When 
We Tell the Christmas Story” is an article by a profes- 
sional story-teller that will be helpful for the entire 


year, because of its practical directions. ‘‘Keeping 
Christmas in the American Town” comes to us from a 
group of the best known comm unity-recreation leaders 
in the United States, and tells of merrymaking and 
decorations that any town may copy. 

In spite of the exuberance of holiday spirit, school 
activities must’ continue; with this necessity in mind 
we shall publish, next month, ‘‘Arithmetic Mastery 
E ercises for Grades Three and Four,” ‘‘Activities in 
Recreational Reading,’ and many classroom sugges- 
tions in our “Something to Do’’ department, offering 
drill with a Christmas background. Special features 
will include a play, ‘‘The Christmas Party,” festival 
assembly programs by Nina B. Lamkin, music and 
stories for the Christmas story hour. Louise D. Tes- 
sin’s art pages will give you a Christmas poster, 
gay designs for gifts, cards and tags, simple wocd- 
work applied to gift making, cut-paper and color 
suggestions—ten pages in all, with many original 
features on each page. 

We owe you an apology, having announced an 
article by Lovisa Wagoner, director of the nursery 
school of Vassar College, for last month’s issue, and 
having been so pressed for space that we had to 
postpone the publication. Professor Wagoner’s paper 
will be an anticipated feature, appearing early in the 
new year. The editor and the advertising manager 
might disagree if they did not understand each other 
so well. The advertising pages of such a magazine 
as ours stand for the same spirit of progress in child 
development that the regular text does. Behind the 
book publishers, the school equipment firms, and 
other educational houses who use our pages are men 
and women who frequently had their preliminary 
training in the schools, and thus bring to their present 
work an understanding of child needs that is invalu- 
able. We know of a school teacher, a children’s 
librarian, and a former superintendent of schools, 
who are, in their several posts as executives of national 
publishing houses, interpreting progressive education. 
They direct editorial policies and production. They 
are in touch with the schools. Their judgment as 
to what is best for childhood in unquestioned. So, 
when we have to reschedule an article we particularly 
liked because a page of advertising came in, we try to 
be patient. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock brought to our attention, a 
few years ago, the fine work being done in her training 
school by a young Japanese student, Katsu Namikawa. 
Perhaps some of our readers remember Miss Nami- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Soap Sculpture an Established Art 


Soap sculpture takes on new importance with the 
establishment of an annual art school scholarship for 
the most promising school worker in this new plastic 
art. The scholarship is given by the Proctor and 
Gamble Company and is awarded by the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee in connection with the 
annual exhibitions of small sculptures in white soap. 
The popularity of carving in soap among school 
children was shown by five thousand entries recently 
exhibited at the American-Anderson Galleries, New 
York. More than fifteen hundred were done by 
children under fifteen years and entries came from 
all parts of the United States. _ 

The success that children have with this medium 
was illustrated in the varied subjects shown at the 
exhibition; golfers, porters, day-laborers, policemen, 
baseball catchers and movie cameramen, as well as 
thé model of an American town and reproductions of 
classic buildings of Greece. Art classes find in soap 
an easy and pleasant medium that paves the way 
between clay and marble or bronze. 


Health Education Service 


The Health Education Service of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association, Inc., publishes 
educational material for distribution in cities where its 
educational program has been established, New York 
City, Buffalo and Auburn. Demands for general 
distribution of this material has so exceeded the 
expectations of the League, as well as the ability to 
meet these demands, that it has become necessary to 
make a nominal charge for posters and books ordered 
outside this territory. There are available the follow- 
ing for the schools: 

Milking Time in Many Lands. A set of two posters 
of four panels, each colorfully illustrating the domestic 
mammalian animals in their native countries, 42’’ x 
10’’. One set of posters, $0.50. 
$0.40 per set. 

Transportation of Milk in All Times. A series of 
six colored posters illustrating the history of trans- 
portation as it is related to milk. These are planned 
as supplementary material for geography and the 
social sciences and may be used from the first grade 
through high school. They are 17” x 22’’ and are 
priced at $0.15 each or $0.12 if more than one is 
ordered. The titles indicate their value: ‘‘The 
Cow Comes with the Viking,’”’ ‘‘The Camel Feeds the 
Caravan,” ‘‘Peddling Goats’ Milk,’”’ Cow Goes 
West with the Pioneer,’ ‘‘The First Milk Trains,’’ 
“‘A Flash in the Night,’ ‘‘Milk Builds Endurance.” 

Stories for children are also to be had in this health 
education service; ‘“‘The Friendly Cow,” stories for 
the preschool and kindergarten child, at $0.25, and 
“The Wonderful Cow that Really Is,’’ also priced at 
$0.25. Picture maps, plays for the schoolroom, and 
slides and films may be obtained. An announcement 
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of this service may be obtained from the Dairymen's 


League Co-operative Association, 11 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York. 
‘‘Talkies’’ and the Schools 
A ‘‘Talkie on Industries’’ was one of the most 


interesting developments in the fifth grade of the 
demonstration school, National College of Education, 
this year. Having made an intensive study in the 
fourth grade of the history and development of 
Chicago, the children decided to find out something 
about the country around Chicago and the ways in 
which it contributes to their city. A survey was made 
of natural resources of different sections and, as their 
interest grew, the children wanted to know something 
of the manufacture of raw materials. Wheat, lum- 
ber, steel and livestock were selected as subjects and 
committees of pupils gathered information and assem- 
bled it. Stories were written, specimens, pictures 
and slides were collected. 
the museum of natural science and to industrial 
plants. Posters were painted and a moving-picture 
theater was planned and constructed in the manual 
training class. 

After the children had completed, enjoyed, studied 
and discussed the ‘Talkie’? which they gave in this 
theater, they repeated them for the benefit of other 
classes. Later they invited their parents to a benefit 
performance, the proceeds of which were given to the 
children’s library of the college, which 
construction. 


There were excursions to 


is under 


Teaching Cleanliness 


The program of the School Service of the Cleanliness 
Institute, 45 East 17th Street, New York City, 
includes material for every grade. The following 
books may be obtained free, in limited editions, 
restricted to the grades for which it was prepared; 
by school administrators and teachers; and in large 
lots at cost: ‘The Animal Way,” a primer, illustrated 
in color, for kindergarten, first and second grades. 
‘“‘After the Rain,’’ cleanliness customs of children of 
many lands, illustrated in color. ‘‘A Tale of Soap and 
Water,” recounting the historical progress of cleanli- 
ness through the ages and suitable for supplementary 
reading in the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
“Outline of Health Teaching,’’ based on an analysis 
of one hundred existing courses of study and divided 
into three sections; for kindergarten and the first 
three grades, for grades four, five and six, and for 
grades seven, eight and nine. 

Futher service to the schools is outlined in a 
pamphlet, ‘‘A New Way of Teaching Cleanliness,” 
which may be obtained by writing to the Cleanliness 
Institute. All the stories and other material carry the 


authority of skilled authorship and experience with 
children, and the Institute is carrying on an excellent 
health crusade. 
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on every page. As she tells us how to prepare, twist, 
wind and weave reeds, rushes and willows into beauti- 
ful and usable forms, we feel ourselves to be of the 
company of the earth’s craftsmen. We plant and 
tend willow trees, gather rushes, forage in the garden 
and field for our dyes, and separate ourselves com- 
pletely from a machine age as we finish a piece of 
handwork which only human fingers can bring to a 
high degree of perfection. 


Puppet Plays for Children. By Florence M.Everson. Illustrated. 

118 Pages. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. $1.00. 

Miss Everson is a teacher of English in the pro- 
gressive system of Cleveland, Ohio. The book 
of directions and plays for marionettes, puppets 
and shadows which she has prepared is the out- 
growth of English teaching in its creative aspect 
in the lower school. All the plays were written 
by classes of fourth and fifth grade children, first 
in prose, and then rewritten verse by verse in rhyme. 
The art work provided in the designing of costumes, 
planning and executing interiors and painting scenes 
was also part of the regular school course carried 
on with the suggestions of the supervisor of art. 

The pupils’ vocabulary was enlarged and their 
creative ability increased as the puppets took form 
and activity. The illustrations for the book are 
from photographs of the various plays and working 
drawings simple enough for children to follow. 
The plays are: ‘Cinderella,’ ‘‘The Three Bears,”’ 
Health Brownies,” ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“Santa’s Magic.’’ The book not only brings an 
important dramatic form within the comprehension 
of primary-grade pupils but offers interesting material 
in supplementary reading. 


From the Editor’s Desk 
(Continued from page 54) 


kawa’s appealing story of ‘‘The Paint Box,’ published 
in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. She is now doing kinder- 
garten organization and training work in her own 
country and we recently received the following letter 
from her: 

‘“‘Your magazine has been giving us an immense help 
in our work. Last year, when the annual kinder- 
garten meeting of our prefecture was held, we exhibited 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD on a large table, grouping the 
issues according to the kinds of material: project, 
nursery school, blocks, free period, equipment. 
Everyone was very much interested.” 

We find much satisfaction in feeling that we are 
carrying a message so far. If education in our 
present period of materialism, the scrapping of old 
idéals, and the changes in national ideals and relation- 
ships, is to mean anything, it must be international. 
Miss Namikawa’s letter is the editor’s Christmas gift. 
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The Hemlock Tree That Fell Down 
By C. FRANK BROCKMAN 


NCE upon a time, many years ago, there 

was a tiny seed of a Hemlock Tree. From 

where it lived, tucked away in the cone 

of its Mother Hemlock, high upon the great 

Granite Mountain, it could look away down 
to the prairie below and see the Yellow Pine Trees 
that grew there. 

“Ho! Ho!’ the litthke Hemlock Seed would say 
when he looked at the Yellow Pines. ‘‘Ho! Ho! 
When I am ripe and go away, I am going to grow 
bigger than that. I am going to be the biggest 
tree in the forest. I am going to find a better place 
to grow than those Yellow Pines did!’’ You see 
the soil on the prairie, at the base of the great Gran- 
ite Mountain, was dry and rocky, so of course the 
Yellow Pine Trees could not grow very fast. But 
the little Hemlock Seed shook with laughter, tucked 
away in his cone, because the Yellow Pines were 
not tall. Finally the day came when a gust of 
wind carried him away. As he sailed about in 
the air, he looked very closely at the ground beneath. 
He looked here, and he looked there, but no place 
suited him for beginning to grow. 

At last the Hemlock Seed spied a little brook 
and there, on its bank, he decided to live and grow 
into the biggest tree in the forest. Then, down 
and down he settled and nestled in the moist ground 
near the little brook, and a soft wind came and covered 
him with leaves and pine needles for a blanket. 

“‘Now,” he thought, “I have begun to grow into 
the biggest tree in the forest.”’ 

The ground was soft and damp. Soon the Hem- 
lock Seed began to push his tiny rootlets into the 
soil. Soon he sprouted a tiny trunk that had several 
tiny needles upon it. And at the end of the first 
year he would have liked to shout with joy. 

‘“‘My!” he said to himself. “I shall soon be the 
biggest tree in the forest. I have grown over five 
inches this first year. I certainly found a good place 
to grow when I came here. It is too bad that those 
Yellow Pines weren’t as smart as I.” 

The Yellow Pine Trees were having a hard time 
growing on the dry, rocky soil on the Prairie. They 
had to work hard to push their roots deep into the 
ground to get enough water to drink, so they couldn’t 
grow very tall. Soon the little Hemlock Seed, which 
had selected a soft; easy earth place in which to grow, 
became a big tree, even taller than the Yellow Pines, 
although they were much older. The Hemlock 
did not have to work very hard. The loose, rich 
soil held plenty of food and water near the surface, 
and so the young Hemlock Tree did not bother 
very much about pushing his roots deep into the 
ground. He grew taller and taller until he was 
very much bigger than any of the other trees about 
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Illustrating a few of the American 
Seating Company types of kinder- 
garten seating. Scientifically pro- 
portioned to keep little bodies 
erect... posturally correct to pro- 
tect mental and physical health. 
A preventative for that slump which 
pushes vital organs out of normal 
position and depresses vitality. 
American Seating Company cor- 
rect kindergarten seating protects 
priceless health in those growing, 
formative years. 
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a finer, brighter future e 


ROGRESS ... innovation... speed 

... America goes forward! The tele- 
phone... the wireless ... the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 


Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats . . . the stiff backs 
... the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 
Then— 


Science put the spotlight on kinder- 
garten posture—the relationship of body 
to mind. American Seating Company 
called in specialists. “Give kindergarten 
children,” they were told, “the physi- 
cally correct seating to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to give scientific, phy- 
sical comfort that their minds may con- 
centrate on the lessons before them when 
they are sent on to the elementary class- 
rooms.” 


Today how few of us realize the impor- 
tance of this American Seating Company 
decision. Thousands of kindergarten 
children were measured by specialists. 
Scientists in the classrooms and in our 
laboratories worked out exacting specifi- 
cations. Now your pupil can sit in the 
kindergarten as science dictates. Chairs 
that are neither too high nor too low— 
that make it unnecessary for the child to 
climb up to sit down, and slide down to 
stand up. Chairs built so the feet rest 
firmly on the floor—so the body cannot 
slump. Kindergarten seating that makes 
it easy to sit erect—seats of correct 
dimensions front to back. Seating that 
favors graceful, comfortable sitting— 
that keeps shoulders back, chests out. 


Posture correctness in the kindergar- 
ten is a vital need. The American Seating 
Company has made it possible. Will you 
give your pupils this contribution to a 
finer, brighter future? 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


To focus attention on Posture— 
this Free Poster 

In three colors—17%% inches by 25 
inches—interestingly illustrated so that 
even kindergarten children will under- 
stand the difference between good and 
bad posture, this poster is available in 
reasonable quantities. Hang it conspic- 
uously in the kindergarten rooms. It 
will lay the founda- 
tion for an apprecia- 
tion of good posture. 
Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. We will 
include, too, an in- 
teresting little book- 
let on Kindergarten 
comfort and seating. 
There is no obliga- 
tion. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (4-11), 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois | 


| Please send me, without obligation,( ) 

copies of your Kindergarten Posture Poster 
on correct sitting and your booklet “Kinder- 
garten Comfort.” 


ef ndicate here whether you are Superintendent; 
or Teacher) 
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him. He was now the biggest tree in the forest 
and he was very proud. 

But it happened that old Jack Frost was in a very 
bad humor that winter. From his hiding place, 
high upon the great Granite Mountain, he blew 
his coldest and fiercest winds down the mountain 
side and on to the prairie. All the trees of the 
forest swayed to and fro. Even the Hemlock Tree, 
which was the biggest tree in the forest, bent in the 
blast of the wind. So did the Yellow Pines on the 
prairie. 

To and fro swayed the big Hemlock Tree. To 
and fro bent the Yellow Pines. Then, all at once, 
the big Hemlock Tree became frightened. He 


felt as if he was going to fall. He grasped the earth ~ 


with his roots as hard as he could, but the roots 
would not hold. They did not reach deep enough 
in the soft soil. You see the Hemlock Tree had 
not worked hard enough when he was small. He 
had had it too easy and had not pushed his roots 
deep down into the earth as the Yellow Pines had. 
Each time that Jack Frost blew a great blast from 
the Granite Mountain the big Hemlock felt the shal- 
low earth about his roots loosen, until with a great 
crash he plunged to earth. But the Yellow Pines 
that lived on the dry rocky soil of the prairie re- 
mained standing. Old Jack Frost could not blow 
them down for they had, long ago, worked hard 
and pushed their roots deep down into the earth. 

Today we still find the Yellow Pines growing 
well in the dry, rocky soil on the prairie. But the 
Hemlock Tree, which had grown to be the biggest 
tree in the forest, fell down because he had not, 
first, anchored himself firmly by his roots in the earth. 


Something To Do 
(Continued from page 43) 


The muffin man’s hat, tray and muffins were made 
and used in the game with much pride. 

For rhythms we used rocking to suggest sleep; 
running, skipping and galloping to suggest out-of- 
door activities. We played flying kites and running 
with pin wheels. 

For rest, the children lay on their backs on the 
floor for ten minutes. I read: 

‘‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” 
“The Sleepy Song”’ from “Silver Pennies.” 
“‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep.” 
I played: 
“Lullaby”’ by Brahms. 
‘“‘Rock-a-bye Baby.” 
‘‘Nocturne”’ by Mendelssohn. 
‘Adagio Pathetique’’ by Beethoven (children 
called it Rain Song’’). 


We used only three stories and dramatized each: 


White Goat’’ from ‘Poppy Seed Cakes,’ 


Margery Clarke. 


“Little Jack-Roll-Around,’’ Sara Cone Bryant. 
“The Pig Brother,’’ Laura E. Richards. 


Many original stories were told about our good 
health house and the trip to the farm. We had 
several picture study lessons trying to get sentence 
stories from the foreign-speaking children, and more 
expression from the others. 

The poems we used were nursery rhymes mostly: 


“Early to Bed.” 

“The Cow,” Stevenson. 

“‘My Black Hen” and ‘Animal Crackers’’ from 
“Silver Pennies.”’ 


“The Song of the Wind,” Beckwith. 


We invited the first four grades in to see our good 
health house and shared our lunch with the fourth 
grade. One day we all made kites and pin wheels 
and took them out in the yard. Oh! what joy to 
find that they would really fly and spin. 

As we finish this project it seems as though it 
has many possibilities, with more time. From my 
home visits I can see that the health habits the 
children learned are carrying over to home practice. 

—A. FRANCES CLARKE, Worcester, Mass. 


Another Health Project 


When winter came with its ice and snow the children 
suggested we make a winter picture on the sand table. 
This is what was worked out: 

We covered the sand with a large white cloth, then 
covered the cloth with salt. By using the cloth 
first we were able to remove the salt, without getting 
it mixed with the sand. A hill was formed and at 
the base of the hill was a house made of cardboard. 
We used one of the Edison electric cardboard houses 
which was given us. A short distance from the 
house was a pond of ice. A moderate-sized piece of 
glass placed over light-blue paper gave the desired 
effect. . 
Fir trees were made by tracing a simple pattern 
upon construction paper, coloring and cutting. The 
figures of children we cut from a fashion magazine. 
Sleds were made from a simple pattern, traced and 
cut from colored construction paper. One child 
brought a colored picture of several children coasting 
on a long sled. We cut this out and mounted it on 
construction paper. 

The printed motto on the front of the sand table was: 

‘Play out of doors in the fresh air a part of every 
day.” 

During the silent reading flash-card period, we 
learned many words suggested by our pictures. 

—RusBy L. Barrows, North Easton, Mass 


Our City Project 


One morning, during the second week of school, a 
little girl brought an empty cracker box and wanted 
to make a house out of it. I asked her what color 


she wanted it to be and she said, ““White, with a 
(Continued on page 60) 
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green roof.’’ I asked her how she wanted to make 
the walls of her house and she suggested covering 
_ the sides with white paper. She cut the paper to 
fit and pasted it on. The assistant kindergarten 
teacher drew the doors and windows. We discussed 
the fact that real houses are painted a contrasting 
color around the doors and windows. The child 
colored the doors and windows with green crayon. 

The next problem was the roof. She knew that 
roofs on real houses are pointed but couldn't figure 
out how to make hers that shape. I came to her 
aid here and suggested that she put the corners of 
two cracker boxes together and then paste on green 
paper strips to look like shingles. She made a little 
red chimney and, when she had finished, her house 
was the envy of the whole kindergarten. 

The next day several cracker boxes were brought to 
school and many of the children expressed their desire 
to make houses like Betty’s. I asked the children if 
they wanted all of their houses to be just like hers, 
or if each one would like to make a different type of 
house. They thought well of the latter suggestion 
and the next day we took a walk around our neigh- 
borhood to observe various kinds of houses. 

We saw Colonial houses and duplexes, and noted 
various types of porches. We also studied the colors 
used for painting the houses. The children noticed 
the streets, sidewalks, telephone poles, fire hydrants, 
and street signs. When we returned there was much 
enthusiasm and the building of our city began in 
earnest. 

Many questions arose and problems had to be 
solved. After several houses had been completed 
they were put down on the floor in a corner of the 
room. While on our walk, some of the children 
had noticed the tar patches in the streets, so on 
large sheets of paper they proceeded to make the 
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lines with black crayon to resemble the cracks in 
the pavement. Some of them used rulers in making 
the lines, some did not. Telephone poles were made 
by painting tinker-toy sticks black; pieces of card- 
board with paper clips on each end served to hold 
the black string used as wire. 

Then some child wanted to make a store, so an 
excursion down town became necessary. Many 
types of stores, theaters, and banks were observed. 
Traffic signals were studied. One little girl, whose 
father is a railroad man, drew a large engine and 
three red coaches. Another child made the station 
for the train. Larger cracker boxes were brought 
in and a theater, a hotel, and several department 
stores were constructed. One little girl made a 
church which she called ‘‘Everybody’s Church.”’ 
We liked this idea very much, for we couldn’t make 
all of the churches in our city. Of course we had to 
have our school, with the name, ‘‘McKinley,”’ printed 
over the front entrance. The little girl who made it 
located our kindergarten room and made green 
curtains at the windows with her crayons. Then 
she put sand around the sides for the playground. 
Sumac, evergreen twigs, and dried weeds were put 
to use for trees. Trees drawn by the children were 
also used. Old bath towels were brought from the 
homes and dyed green for grass. 

At Christmas time we had our first real snow. 
Some of the children had brought artificial snow 
for our Christmas tree, and one little girl suggested 
that we put some on our city. The children derived 
much happiness by scattering it over the buildings. 
Thus was motivated a study of the change of seasons. 

Cars, trucks, and people were drawn, cut out, and 
placed about the city. Lessons in safety were 
taught through the arterial stop signs, traffic signals, 
and the safety gates at the railroad station. We 
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have a main street and five side streets in our school 
neighborhood. One day we took a walk to the boule- 
vard which bounds our school district on the north. 
The children were interested in noting the difference 
between a street and a boulevard. When they 
returned they cut pieces of green paper and put 
them in the middle of some of the streets, and placed 
little evergreen twigs there, to look like the bushes 
and trees we had seen in the boulevards. 

This project in city planning lasted from the second 
week in September until Christmas, and I have 
seldom seen such keen interest as the children dis- 
played in their work each day. It took the average 
child from a week to ten days to complete a building 
but the interest did not flag. With two exceptions 
the groups entering into this activity were all five- 
year-old children. 

The values secured through this activity were 
four-fold: (1) experience in social co-operation, 
(2) training in observation, (3) increase in knowledge, 
(4) growth in language usage through a development 
of a vocabulary and of ability in giving a direct reply 
to questions and in organizing experiences. We 


made a chart with each child’s name and the namé 


of the part of the project he had contributed. This 
information was later developed into sentences and 
in this way contributed toward our work in reading 
readiness. 
—HELEN E. Stowe, Kindergarten Director, 
McKinley School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A Game for Thanksgiving 


It is always a problem to find a suitable game for 
this season. I want to offer a suggestion which, I 
believe, develops the child’s body as well as satisfies 
his love for imaginative play. Here are the details 
of the game. The children stand in a circle while 
the classroom windows are opened wide, top and 
bottom. One of the groups is chosen to stand in 
the center. 

The children then play that they are in their 
mother’s pantry, whose shelves are filled with all sorts 
of goodies in readiness for the Thanksgiving dinner. 
As they raise their arms high over their heads, they 
stand on tiptoes, breathe deeply, and then pretend 
to reach the top shelf, and smell the food upon it. 

The child in the center, we will say, is thinking of a 
certain kind of pie, perhaps pumpkin! When the 
children have breathed as deeply as the fresh air 
in their lungs allows, the child in the center calls 
upon one of the children to guess the name of the 
pie! All kinds of pies are thought of until the right 
one is named. 

The child who guesses correctly stands in the 
center, and is allowed to think of something else, 
whose fragrance will fill the Thanksgiving kitchen. 
He merely notifies the others whether it is vegetable, 
meat, or sweet, before they commence. 

The exercise accompanying this game has proved 
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properly sharpened pencils by installing an 
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| 


the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
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DESIGNED BY 
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| 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 
in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


most beneficial when played in the middle of the morn- 
ing at that restless period of the day. 
—CAarROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 28) 

2. Poems and Rhythms. 

a. An original poem (4 lines) about the turkey. 
Children interpret the strut of the wild turkey as 
it walks through the woods. 

b. An original poem about the birds flying south. 
Children interpret the rhythm of flying birds. 

c. An original poem on ‘‘The Wind in the Bare 
Treetops.’’ Children interpret the rhythm of Novem- 
ber winds. 

d. An original poem on Thanksgiving. 

3. Singing Games of the Harvest Time’: ‘‘Oats, 
Peas, Beans and Barley Grow.” “Jolly is the Miller.’’ 

4. The Story of the Pilgrims and their first Thanks- 
giving Day, written by the children. Recorded as a 
reading lesson. 

5. Tableaux or Short Dramatizations. Planned 
by the children. For example: 

a. The Pilgrims’ Landing in America. ‘‘The May- 
flower’’ may be built of blocks or boxes. 

b. The First Washing Day. Where did the Pil- 
grims get water? Soap? How could they have warm 
water? What did they do about drying the clothes? 

c. Night in the new world. Light with candles 
made by children. 

d. First Corn Planting. Rhythm. Sowing the 
corn. How did they carry the corn to the fields? 

e. The First Thanksgiving. Bring in a small 
wagon with cornstalks in it, representing the harvest. 
The Indians gather and make ready the feast. 

6. Why dowe have Thanksgiving today? Expres- 
sions from several of the children. 

7. Song. ‘Harvest Home.”’ 


THANKSGIVING YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


This program is suggestive of what the older 
pupils might do. The theme is one of national 
rejoicing over the blessings of our American civili- 
zation and remembrance of the history which lies 
back of our Thanksgiving Day. : 


1. Song. Two verses of ‘‘America, the Beautiful.” 

2. The story of Thanksgiving Day, worked out 
by the history or civics group. For example: 
Thanksgiving Day is a time when we express our 
thanks to God for all the blessings which we enjoy; 
for the trees, the birds, the flowers; for food and 
clothing and shelter; for parents, teachers, and play- 
mates; for work and for play; for all that our country 


. means to us, and for the chance to serve all nations. 


There have been many times in the history of our 
country when there were very special reasons for 
1 Both of these games with many others are found in “Children’s 


Singing Games,” by Mari Ruef Hofer; A. Flanagan and Company, 
Chicago. 
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thanksgiving. The first time was in Plymouth Col- 
ony. The Pilgrims, youremember, had experienced 
a terrible winter; many of the company had died. 
They did not know how to prevent illness as we do 
now and they had no facilities for protecting them- 
selves. 

Those who were left took courage and began to 
plan for food for the coming winter. They planted 
corn. There was a good crop. After the crop 
was gathered, Governor Bradford set aside a day 
for thanksgiving. There were great preparations 
made for this first Thanksgiving Day. The women 
spent days boiling, baking and roasting, and men 
and children were busy turning the roasts on the 
spits before the open fires. There were more than 
fourscore friendly Indians, as guests, who brought 
as their share of the feast wild turkey and venison 
from the woods. History tells us what happened: 

‘‘The tables were set out of doors. There were 
prayers and services and songs of praise. Three days 
passed before the Indians returned to the forests and 
the colonists to their tasks.”’ 

From Plymouth the custom spread to other colonies 
and the governors each issued annual proclamations. 
During the Revolution eight special Thanksgivings 
were observed and Washington issued a general 
proclamation in 1789. But it was not followed 
with any uniformity by the states until Lincoln 
in 1863 appointed the last Thursday of November. 
Now the President annually sends out a proclamation 
and the governors of states issue state proclama- 
tions, calling upon the people to give thanks. 

3. Music. ‘‘Thanksgiving Song.” 


Lord God of harvests, 
We would sing Thy praises, 
Offer Thee thanksgiving for Thy love so true. 
Thou hast dealt so kindly 
With Thy little children, 
Guarded and watched us all the long year through. 
(‘“‘Tune, “Holy, Holy, Holy.”’) 
4. Tableaux. From famous paintings. 
Scenes in the lives of the Pilgrims. Each scene is 
preceded by a short explanation by a member of the 
history class, who gives it in his or her own words. 


ist picture. Pilgrim captives in the marketplace 
in Boston, England. 


2d picture. The Pilgrims in Holland, embarking 
from Delft Haven. 
3d picture. The Pilgrims going to church. 


4th picture. 
5th picture. 
Colony. 


The wedding of Priscilla Mullins. 
The arrival of Squanto in Plymouth 


Music with the tableaux will be very effective. 
For the first, second and third pictures ‘‘A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God’”’ could be sung. For the fourth 


‘Send to picture-supply house for a catalog which will give you the 


pictures from which you can arrange the tableaux. 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS — include 
four different suggestions for each month. 


Patterns for each design. Easily drawn by 
teacher or pupils. Very decorative. 


Complete set of,borders and patterns, $1.00. 


—< | > 


T. A. DaCOSTA, Supervisor of Drawing 
RUMFORD, MAINE 
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Complete directions for coloring on every border 


Bradley art materials are unsurpassed 
for successful color work and paper 
projects in the lower grades. 


WATER COLORS 


Made in a variety to suit your every need. 


CRAYONS 
A select line of fine crayons for every edu- 
cational purpose. 
ART PAPERS 

CONSTRUCTION PAPER, for drawing, construction and mount- 
ing. Made in twenty-three colors. 
VIVI-TONE PAPER, for poster work, costume designing, paper 
cutting and construction work of every kind. Forty-four colors. 
TRU-TONE PAPER. Adapted for cutting, poster work, drawing and 
tempera work. Thirty colors. 


BUTTERFLY PAPER. Dual colored papers for art posters and 
construction paper. Made in twelve color combinations. 


Send for sample books of papers. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ETIQUETTE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A handbook of manners for use by mothers, 
governesses and teachers 


Mary Graham Bonner 


Good manners are essential to successful living. Their influence to- 
ward business, social and professional achievement is unchallenged. 
Their fundamentals should be taught in infancy, and dwelt upon per- 
sistently until they become a part of the child’s nature. 

This book, “ETIQUETTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,” presents first 
lessons in Politeness, together with advanced studies in good breeding. 
It is written by one particularly qualified to authoritatively present a 
definite and workable plan for the efficient guidance of children in this 
important subject. 

“ETIQUETTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” will prove a valuable aid 
to all parents and teachers, a source of information and incentive to 
correct behavior for all children, 


Introductory offer, Postpaid $1.00. 


Milton Bradley Company 


2249 Calumet Avenue Cc 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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picture, a theme from ‘‘New England Idylls’’ by 
Edward MacDowell. For the fifth picture, an 
Indian melody. 

5. Thanksgiving Today. 
dent’s Proclamation. 


Reading of the Presi- 


6. Song. The last two verses of ‘‘America, the 
Beautiful.” 
Costumes. The Pilgrim costume for the boy is 


easily arranged by using knee pants, belting the 
coat, making white paper collar and cuffs, using 
long capes for some. The high Pilgrim hat is made 
of heavy paper. The girl’s costume is long and of 
some dark color, with fichu, cap and cuffs of white. 


Indian Life in the Modern School Program 


(Continued from page 6) 


There were 7 warriors and 6 squaws in the operetta. 
How many children were in it? There were 13 
children in the operetta. 


Horace’s costume cost 32 cents. He brought 50 


cents. How many cents is he due? He is due 18 
cents.}, 
50c 
— 32c 
18c 


There were 5 dancers, 6 squaws, and 7 warriors 
on the stage. How many Indians were on the stage? 
There were 18 Indians on the stage. 

5 
6 
7 


18 J. House 


Developing a Love for Good Literarture 
(Continued from page 21) 


is quite a different matter from the old method 
of seeking faithfully to interpret the poet’s every 
phase. When the teacher, before reading ‘“Bar- 
tholomew,”’ a poem about a baby six months old, 
asks, ‘‘Have you a baby brother? Is he like this 
baby?” a_ different picture instantly leaps into 
the mind of every child. 


‘Bartholomew is very sweet 
From sandy hair to rosy feet. 
(What color is your baby’s hair?) 
Bartholomew has deep blue eyes, 


Round pieces dropped from out the skies.” 


One is at perfect liberty to think of gray eyes or 
brown eyes if he chooses and find his own metaphors 
as well. This is not teaching the poem; it is rather 
what we mean when we say “teaching the child,”’ 
teaching him to use his power of imagination. 
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Mr. Abbott says that imagination, which we have 
somehow always regarded as the gift of the few, 
‘is more teachable, less a matter of individual caprice 
or native endowment, than ordinary schoolroom 
practice would indicate.”” Then he reminds us that 
“the basis of imagination is, of course, the power 
to recall, and to suggest to others, vivid, sensory 
images, and this power, in turn, rests on sharp and 
vivid perceptions.”* The teacher’s task, then, is 
to aid children in making ‘‘sharp and vivid percep- 
tions.”” “Queen Anne’s Lace’’’ in ‘Silver Pennies”’ 
is introduced to the children this way: ‘‘Do you 
know the pretty white flower called ‘Queen Anne’s 
Lace’ which grows along the roadside in the summer 
time?’’ Some child will describe it so vividly that 
even the unobserving will remember and join eagerly 
in its description. Most of them will never again 
pass it unseeing; and who will not have a picture 
of a queen, stately and proud, or dainty and fairy- 
like, perhaps wearing a crown, carefully washing 
her lace and laying it on the grass to dry? Each 
picture will be different, but each will be as authentic 
as the writer’s. 

No teaching experience offers more pleasure to 
the teacher or greater possibilities for understanding 
her students than the recreational reading period 
in which she reads to them the poems which she loves 
herself. If the experience is repeated frequently, 
though it lasts only a few minutes each time, the 
children will come to ask for favorites, and few will 
be left to say that they ‘‘do not like poetry.’” More 
than that, few will be left who will not turn instinc- 
tively away from verse lacking in imagery, music 
and genuine feeling. 

Should there be any memorizing of poetry? The 
answer is undoubtedly yes, if it can be done naturally 
and happily, but not at all if it entails the slightest 
element of indifference or dislike. The method 
employed by teachers in the primary grades might 
well be used with older children. The teacher reads 
a’ poem which the children have heard before and 
which they love, and they join with her in repeating 
it. A child may be encouraged to take part but 
never made uncomfortable because he does not 
participate. If there is a period now and then when 
children are permitted to give favorite poems, they 
will memorize eagerly, and the experience will be 
one of pure joy. 

Until very recently, teachers were handicapped 
in the teaching of poetry because of the type of 
poems supplied by the average school reader. It 
was excellent poetry, but not selected with any 
particular regard to the likes and interests of children 
except perhaps for the poems of Eugene Field and 
a few others. Poems of patriotism, loyalty, kind- 
ness, poems which had a lesson to teach were in- 
cluded because it was felt that children ought to 
be familiar with them. But too often they were 
of adult appeal, as in the case of ‘‘To a Waterfowl.” 


WIND BLOWN 
STORIES 
By Ethel and Frank Owen 


“These stories have unusual literary 
merit. They are beautifully told and 
the child who receives this book is 
fortunate indeed. The stories are 
delightful, each unusual and each 
worth while.” 


—tThe Daily Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Mrs. Humming Bird’s Double 
By Frances Joyce Farnsworth 


Children acquainted with the forms of animal life here described 
will be delighted to learn many more interesting facts about them. 
They will meet the lion, the fly, the camel, the emmet, the moth, 
the —- man-of-war, the elephant, and other more or less 


familiar folk 
Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


I WONDER 
By Alberta Munkres 


Charming short stories for very little children. They are simple: 
some are in rhyme; others are briefly told in prose, and each has 
some basic idea, informative and suggestive. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 740 Rush St. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Order NOW the pictures for your Christmas Picture Study 


“Cau's You 


Holmes 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Christmas Pictures, or 25 for Children, 
or 25 Art Subjects. Size 5% x 8. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Catalogues 
Artotypes 
, Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
| 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
1.25 for one. illustrations. 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
Even more beautiful than last year’s. This $1.00 box of 
18 Christmas Greeting Cards, each with an interlined enve- 
lope, for 90 cents, if you order in November and mention 
this magazine. 


Perr Pictures @ Made, 
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A. 
MODELING CLAY 
Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored strips 
or in solid colors. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 

ing, grinding, and heat treating to 

insure a high-grade pair of scissors 

that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


MODELINE 


with no relation to the experiences peculiar to child- 
hood. Today there is an abundance of delightful 
poetry, not all of it written especially for children 
but having for them a direct and vivid appeal. 
There is probably not a young child and few older 
children who will fail to respond to some of Milne’s 
poems in ‘‘When We Were Very Young,” or ‘‘Now 
We Are Six.” ‘Silver Pennies” by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson is an excellent collection. Here are poems 
of fun, fancy and melody. Here, too, are poems 
which deal with human aspirations not as ideals 
to be impressed on the minds of children, but as a 
natural experience in which they share with the rest 
of mankind. There are many other excellent col- 
lections, notably the junior edition of ‘This Singing 
World” by Untermeyer and ‘‘The Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks” by Burton Stevenson. The 
poetry of childhood, which, of course, includes the 
older poets, Longfellow, Field, Stevenson, Riley, 
has been immeasurably enriched by such writers as 
A. A. Milne; by Walter de la Mare with his ‘‘Pea- 
cock Pie’’ and other books; by Rose Fyleman, prob- 
ably best known for ‘Fairies and Chimneys’; and 
Edward Lear with his ‘Complete Nonsense Book.” 

Ballads should not be overlooked in the teaching 
of poetry. They have a universal appeal in the 
directness of the story they tell, in their simplicity 
and in their rich atmosphere of by-gone days and 
customs. Then, too, they can, and for the most 
part should, be sung. There is not a single col- 
lection of ballads for the use of children, but there 
are many books which will furnish a few for school- 
room use. 

The teaching of poetry, in the last analysis, 
like the teaching of other forms of literature, must 
be largely a matter of exposing children to a wide 
variety of material under the most favorable con- 
ditions. And the measure of the success in teaching 
is the extent to which children accept sincerely the 
reading of poetry as a means of entertainment. 


1 Thompson, Blanche Jennings: ‘Silver Pennies,” page 51. 
2 Abbott, Allan: ““The Reading of Poetry,” Improvement in the 
Teaching of Reading. City of Baltimore, Department of Education. 


3 Thompson, Blanche Jennings: ‘Silver Pennies,” page 36, 


Tabby’s Thanksgiving Doll 
(Continued from page 27) 


out to see what was the matter. I saw an Indian 
boy running toward the wood with something in 
his hand. 

TaBBY: My baby, oh, my baby! 

PETER: Come on, John. Let’s follow him. Per- 
haps we can get the puppet back. (They run out.) 

MoTHER: Be careful, boys! I don’t think you 
had better. (PATTY goes to door.) 

Patty: It’s no use. They have gone. They 
probably won't catch the boy anyway, for Indians 
go so fast. Don’t cry so, Tabby (holding out the 
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new rag doll). 
for you. 

TaBBy: I want my baby. I want Constance. 
(She looks at new doll and takes it in her hands.) It 
is very pretty. (Her voice breaks.) But it isn’t 
Constance. (She sits on stool with the new rag doll 
held listlessly on her lap.) I didn’t see him coming, 
till he was right beside me and he took her right 
out of my arms and ran away. He will scalp her 
and burn her at the stake. (She sits there sobbing 
softly. The mother goes back to her work. Patty 
goes to the window.) ; 

Patty: Oh, come quick! The boys have got 
the Indian boy and are almost carrying him. There 
is a little Indian girl there, too. 

TABBY: Have they got Constance? 

Patty: I can’t see her. The little girl is crying. 


See, Tabby, I have madea new puppet 


(The boys enter, dragging an Indian boy with them. 
He has hurt his ankle and they are half carrying him. 


A little Indian girl comes also, looking as unhappy as 
TABBY.) 


PETER: Well, we caught your thief, Tabby, but 
we wouldn’t have caught him if he had not twisted 
his ankle and sprained or broken it. I brought him 
home, Mother, for I knew that you’d fix him up. 
(The mother examines the hurt Indian boy.) 

MorTHER: ’Tis a sprain. I will bind it up. Get 
linen strips from the chest, Patty. 

(The little Indian girl and TABBY are in the middle 
of the room. Constance is in the little Indian girl's 
arms. The new doll is on the stool.) 

TABBY: That is my baby. It is my Constance. 
(She holds out her hands for it. The Indian child 
holds it tighter.) 

WETONAH: No. 

TaBBY: Yes. Give it to me! 

WETONAH: No. (TABBY takes the corncob doll from 
her by force. WrETONAH drops down on the floor and 
bursts into a loud wail. TABBY looks down at her 
uncertainly, her own lip quivering. Others watch them.) 

WABEEK (Indian boy): She never had one. (He 
points to puppet.) 

TaBBy: Never had a puppet? 

Patty: The poor little thing! I’ll— 

TABBY (running to PaTTy and putting her arms 
about her): Patty, would you cry if I gave away 
my pretty new puppet? 

Patty: Of course not. I’d beglad. (Tassy gets 
the rag doll and going down on her knees beside WETONAH, 
puts her arm about her and the doll into her arms.) 

TaBBy: That is for you. It is a lovely puppet 
my sister made me. (WETONAH hugs new doll and 
looks up with a radiant smile.) 

WETONAH: Pretty, pretty! You good! (She 
shows puppet to WABEEK whose sullen expression 
changes to a pleased one.) 

Patty (with deep satisfaction): I like to make pup- 
pets. Now I can make Tabby another one. 
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AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘‘Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child's activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


“Il MADE IT” READING BOOK 


8478 ‘Thirty-two outline pictures on loose leaves to 
be colored, each with accompanying reading lesson. 
The directions for coloring the picture are included 
in the reading text so that the lesson must be care- 
fully read before the picture is colored. The thirty- 
two sheets provide silent reading seat work for one 
child for the entire year. For the closing lesson the 
child colors his own cover, and binds the sheets 
together into a book of which he can truly say, 
“T Made It.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Terminal Commerce Building 


401 North Broad St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The PARENTS’ 


MAGAZINE Offers 


FREE 


SERVICE BULLETINS 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers to all readers of American Childhood the 
following Service Bulletins without charge or obligation. The distribution of this 
helpful literature will help to stimulate a very keen interest in child development and 
parental education. It is suggested that you use these bulletins in connection with 
your Parent-Teacher Association meetings, or to help you with the work you are 
individually carrying on for the edification of parents and the welfare of the children 


in your classes. 


OUR PROGRAM ON CHILD TRAINING. 
Provides a definite subject for reading and 
discussion for each monthly meeting throughout 
the year. 


GROUP STUDY FOR PARENTS. A com- 
prehensive 16-page pamphlet which contains 
suggestions on organizing and maintaining 
interest in parents’ groups. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS. 
An attractive presentation of ten important 
rules for parents to remember in meeting 
their many problems. 


Also 8 Months of THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


for Only $1.00 


You Get Four Big Issues Virtually 
WITHOUT COST— Saving 


a Full Dollar 
on Single-Copy Value! 


EACHERS everywhere find in THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE the way 
to a better understanding of child 
psychology. It brings to readers 
helpful discussions on every important 
hase of child life and considers the prob- 
ems of the various age groups up through 
high school. Its articles, couched in 
non-technical terms, are by the world's 
leading specialists in child care and 
training. 
A most important monthly feature is 
the Program for Discussion at Parent- 


INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PARENTS. 
A folder containing 33 questions on which 
parents can rate their knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of child care and training. 


PARENTS, KNOW YOUR JOB. An inspira- 
tional poem written in the interests of better 
parenthood. 


WHY JOIN THE P.T.A.? Aninspirational 
message urging all parents to join the local 
Parent-Teacher Association, in an effort to bring 
about a closer co-operation between the home 
and the school. 


Teacher meetings and child study groups 
prepared especially for THE PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Thousands of Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other groups use 
this program regularly. 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is pub- 
lished with the official co-operation of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
University of Minnesota; State University 
of Iowa; and Yale University. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY — - — — — — — - 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


255 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, or obligation, a copy of each of the 
Service Bulletins listed above. 


Also please enter my subscription to THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
for Eight Months at only $1.00, which is enclosed. 


Check here (1 if you wish to subscribe for 1 yr. at $2.00, or [] for 3 yrs. at $3.00 


A.C. 11-30 
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TABBY (including all ina satis- 
fied smile and with CONSTANCE held 
close): I am thankful now! 

WETONAH (hugging the rag doll): 
Thankful now! 


The Nursery School as a 
Training Center 
(Continued from page 9) 


course that there must be care- 
ful preparation of the students 
and continual discussion, both in 
class and with the girls individ- 
ually, concerning their methods 
with the children and the suc- 
cess indicated by their results. 
The success of this practice has 
been greatly furthered by having 
two well-trained nursery school 
teachers in charge of each of the two 
groups. We have not felt that this 
close contact with many students 
has been in any way bad for the 
children. On the contrary, we 
believe it has helped to keep a 
healthy and normal attitude of 
friendliness between adults and 
children and has helped us to avoid 
the implication that the children are 
precious objects to be observed from 
afar,an attitude that may too easily 
grow up in the nursery school. 

The Merrill-Palmer School has 
suffered, as doubtless similar cen- 
ters have suffered, from a type of 
blind imitation which can only be 
bad for the nursery-school move- 
ment as a whole. We find, for 
example, that what some people 
want from us is to know the exact 
size of our blocks, or to copy our 
special variety of striped curtain, 
or to purchase pictures exactly 
like ours. Sometimes we find that 
an experimental part of our routine, 
such as the ten-minute rest period 
before the noon meal, has become a 
regular practice in many nursery 
schools, while we ourselves started 
the practice for the benefit of one 
or two children who were not well 
or became fatigued quickly. We 
are at present making a study of the 
effect of the rest period upon the 
behavior of the children during the 
lunch hour, to help us decide 
whether this practice is of benefit to 
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Start a SONG-0-PHONE School Band 


NO EFFORT — NO TROUBLE 
Children can ‘‘PLAY 4T ONCE’: 


SONG-O-PHONES develop healthy 
lungs and an ear for Musical Harmony 
in growing children. 

Will —_ monotones to sing. No notes 
to read. ithout study, children can pro- 
duce fine orchestral effects on these easy- 
played instruments. Practical for Kin- 
dergarten children, or High School boys 
and girls. 

Hundreds of successful pupil bands, 
playing SONG-O-PHONES entirely, en- 
dorsed by Music Supervisors and Boards 
of Education, attest to the merit of these 
instruments. 

Send for catalogue and make your own 
selection. 20 different NG-O- 
PHONES to choose from. 70c to $3.25 


THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
548 Wythe Ave., Brook) 


MTT 


Ww: HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


ART STENCILS 


8255 


devoted to subjects of interest to children, 


A set of artistically designed stencils 


such as animals, birds, butterflies, and border 
design motifs. Appropriate for coloring with 
paint or crayon. They are also suitable for 
decorating all kinds of fabrics. Price, $0.35. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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most of the children or whether 


it may be unnecessary for some of 
them and valuable for a few only. 

It is of great importance that 
every nursery school should work 
out individual practices and ideas 
to suit its own particular needs. 
It will be of value to all of us if these 
individual experiences be 
shared with other nursery schools in 
some such series of articles as this. 
In this way we can build our 
nursery school procedures upon a 
more comprehensive, more scien- 
tific hasis. 


The Nature Study Spirit in 
Childhood 


(Continued from page 14) 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Look under dead leaves or 
boards to find land snails. Put 
them in a jelly glass and let the 


children observe how they walk - 


and eat. 

2. Learn where the blackbirds 
build their nests and see if you can 
imitate their calls. 

3. Look for the spring beauty, 
one of our earliest wild flowers. 
Report to your teacher any other 
early spring flowers that you have 
found, that their names may go 
down on the nature calendar. 

4. Continue your comparison of 
the alder and hazel. Find out why 
the chipmunks and squirrels are 
fond of the hazel bushes. 


APRIL 
PROBLEMS 

1. How does the water snail differ 
from the land snail? 

2. How can you tell the differ- 
ence between a toad and a frog? 

3. Are the eggs of the toad and 
frog alike? 

4. Where should you go to look 
for beavers? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Get some water snails and put 
them in the aquarium for observa- 
tion. 

2. Collect toads’ eggs and frogs’ 
eggs and watch the tadpoles after 
they have hatched out. 

3. Have someone bring in, if 
possible, a piece of wood that has 
been cut by a beaver. 


_ the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
fer FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE 


‘OR Your 


EYES 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most Boards of Education io 
the principal cities, Send for tll- 
ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
Dlackbo rds, siated cloth, black die- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon 
blackboard In slabs, df videra, 
pointers, stone slate bi 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW GILICAT.. 
90-32-24 Vesey Sty Siew York, 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by all 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bradley's 


A complete line of the best material available for 
educational purposes. 


Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Sugplica 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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4. Find and bring into the class- 
room our state flower. 


MAY AND JUNE 


PROBLEMS 

1. Where should one look for 
water striders? 

2. How may we tell the differ- 
ence between moths and butter- 
flies? 

3. How often does a snake shed 
its skin? 

ACTIVITIES 


1. (a) Collect moths and butter- 
flies for the Nature Room. 

(b) Notice the difference in 
their structure, mode of holding 
their wings while resting; their 
flying habits. 

2. Watch the tadpoles develop- 
ing into toads and frogs. 

3. Find, if you can, a cast-off 
snake skin. Some birds often put 
a snake skin in their nests. Find 
out what birds do this. 

4. Review wild flowers studied 
in the previous grade. 


THEIR LITTLE FINGERS 


5. Report to your teacher when 
the first bluebird, white crown 
sparrow or killdeer was seen. 


SEPTEMBER 


PROBLEMS 

1. How does the cricket live? 
Consider where it lives, what it 
eats, how it escapes its enemies, 
where and how it lays its eggs, how 
it sings. Compare grasshoppers and 
crickets. 

2. Find out how the goldfish 
looks, what it does, and what it 
eats. 

3. Do snakes do any good? 
Our local snakes are harmless and 
useful. In what way useful? 

4. How do grasshoppers live? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Collect live crickets and 
grasshoppers and keep in glass jars 
in the schoolroom for feeding and 
observation. 

2. Watch goldfish in bowl or 
aquarium and learn how to feed 
them. 


OCTOBER 
PROBLEMS 
1. How are the _ caterpillars 
getting ready for winter? 
2. Thehorse. (See colored plates 
in ‘‘ National Geographic Magazine’”’ 
for November, 1923.) 


ACTIVITIES 

1. (a) Collect caterpillars. 
Observe them in schoolroom for a 
few days. 

(b) Look for cocoons on 
bushes, trees and fences and bring 
them to school. Keep them in a 
shoe box in a cool place until April 
and then see what happens to them. 

2. Bring in samples of garden 
vegetables and have children learn 
to identify them. 

3. Make a nature calendar on 
the blackboard. 

4. Collect pictures of horses of 
different kinds. Let the children 
tell the different ways in which 
man has used the horse; tell of 
horse races; tell of their experiences 
with horses and ponies. 


» » » ARE HAPPY 


with Dixon’s Beginners’ Pencils. 


Experienced 


Primary Teachers endorse them. Dixon’s Beginners’ 


Peneils are earried by all School Supply Houses. 


Sehool Bureau—Peneil Sales Department 205 J 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Bricks and Clay in Third- 
Grade Social Studies 
(Continued from page 18) 

2. The early settlers were called 
(1) adobes (2) clowns (3) 

pioneers (4) Egyptians 
———( ) 


3. Government forest lands are 
called 


(1) pastures (2) reserves (3) 
fields (4) mountains 


———( ) 
4. A durable brick is one that is 
(1) soft (2) 


glazed (4) small 
) 
5. Sun-dried bricks were first 
used in 
(1) France (2) Germany 


(3) Egypt (4) Switzer- 
land ———(_ ) 


TRUE AND FALSE 

1. Brick buildings are 
durable than frame buildings. 

2. Vitrified bricks are used for 
interior walls. 

3. The pioneers made sun-dried 
homes. 

4. There is a need to preserve 
our lumber supply. 

5. More brick buildings are 
being constructed. 


more 


REFERENCES 

Carpenter—‘‘How the World is 
Housed,” pp. 127-142. 

Chamberlain—‘How We are Shel- 
tered,’ pp. 19-25, 93-101. 

Knowlton—‘‘First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy,’ pp. 128-137. 

Methley—‘Happy Homes in 
Foreign Lands,”’ pp. 128-137. 

Tappan—“ Diggers in the Earth,”’ 
Chapter 4. 

Bensor and Mossman—“‘Industrial 
Arts for Elementary Schools,” 
Chapter 9. 

Pitkin and Hughes—‘‘Mill and 
Factory,’’ Chapter 14. 

Carroll Tolman—‘‘Around the 
World,” pp. 87-140, 209-225. 

Library of Travel—‘‘Little Journeys 
through the Great Southwest.” 

Library of Travel—‘‘Little Jour- 
‘neys to New Mexico and 
Arizona.” 


lasting (3). 


MAGAZINES 
National Geographic Magazine— 
March, 1922, pp. 324-332. 
Library of Travel—‘‘Little Jour- 
neys through the Great South- 
west” and “‘Little Journevs to 
New Mexico and Arizona.” 
Building Economy—February, 
1929. 


PAMPHLETS 
Baltimore Brick Company (708) 
10 Maryland Trust Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


“The Heart of the Home.”’ 
“Brick for the 
Man’s Home.” 
“Brick—How to Build and 
Estimate.”’ 
“Farm Homes of Brick.”’ 


Average 


American Face Brick Association 


—Chicago. 
“The Story of Brick.”’ 


Pamphlets sent out by _ the 


Common Brick Manufacturer's 
Association of America, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


129 Adelaide Street West 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Field West 


— 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY LUMBER 


WILLIAM RUFFER Pw ODO. Mor DEN 


NGE 
LIS-MINN 


MIN NEAPC 
VER, 


Largest Teacher's Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promo - 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’ 


*free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE OIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


NEW YORK 


Eagle No. 288. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. 


Large enough in diameter to 


minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


KINDERGARTEN 


P IK R R NORMAL SCHOOL 


——————-Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘ Training Children.” 


Harriet Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training 
University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FORMERLY 
National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


Spring Term Opens February 2d 
CATALOG 


Sheridan Road, 


Box E110, Evanston, III. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 


Address Secretary, 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Playground, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory 
in best residential district of Hyde Park. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the Kate Baldwin 
FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
Savannah, Georgia 


For information, addre 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the 1¢ Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergarte 


SAVANNAH, 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY “TEACHERS 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. 

Two- and three-year courses for kindergarten oa pri- 
mary teachers accredited by leading universities to- 
ward degree in Education. High standards. Excellent 
equipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Admission 
September and February. Send today for catalog K C. 


ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Two. and Three-Year Courses 


Residence for Limited Number 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, Box K, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School 
11 North Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR—1930-1931 
Catalogue sent on application 


ADVERTISE 


YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication in its 
field—and the only kindergarten periodical reach- 
ing a large number of first grade teachers who 
are logical prospects 


for kindergarten training. 
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